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A Gorgeous Background 


Being a Tribute of Appreciation 


ON EL mayor placer, Senor Redactor. And 

yet, pleasant as is the task, I sadly fear that I 

have neither the knowledge, nor the ease and 
grace, nor (trivial as it may seem), the soft Castilian 
elegance with which one should be endowed to write 
something that will be truly appropriate—but above 
all sympathetically comprehensive—to accompany the 
pictures we selected from the nine special volumes 
recently presented to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects by the Mexican Government. 

At first it seemed easy—merely a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of a handsome gift; or, if that would not suf- 
fice, then the addition of a more or less technical re- 
view of the collection of unique buildings, lavishly pic- 
tured in those most originally bound and beautifully 
strapped volumes. But after several attempts along 
conventional lines, I find it much more difficult. The 
magnitude of the task overwhelms me! Indeed, as I see 
it now, looming bigger and bigger, the subject is rather 
what those buildings represent than the structures 
themselves; since it is not only an architectural record 
of the brilliant Spanish occupation, but the very spirit 
of both Latin and Aboriginal America during cen- 
turies of splendor. Therefore, Mr. Editor, great as is 
my pleasure, in all modesty I hesitate. Obviously 
the subject is too large, far too magnificent for 
my inexperienced pen: and yet, perhaps—perhaps by 
letting my pen fly—by linking reality with fancy—it 
may intuitively take us in spite of my limitations, far, 
far beyond the merely obvious; and then up, up, 
upward to that mystic realm, still unfamiliar to us, 
but long well known to the eagle and the snake. 

Are you willing to hazard such a journey? If so, 
prepare to enter a new world. You consent? Good! 
But, not to make the transition too sudden, I must 
allude to history. I am sorry it must be but the brief- 
est of passing allusions—for I would like very much 


to explain how the eagle and the snake came to adorn 
the flag of modern Mexico; how the sun-worshipping 
Montezuma, and other native emperors held court, 
how the viceroys of mighty Spain lived and governed ; 
how the highly-cultivated European Emperor, that Na- 
poleon III sent to Mexico, planned, built, and died; 
how the half-Indian Porfirio Diaz fought for, planned 
and built a modern nation; and more, much more, 
how he graced Chapultepec Castle with all the dignity 
and elegance of an hereditary monarch absolutely dom- 
inating his vast and varied country, until he was white- 
headed and very old; and, you who think of splendor 
in terms of the days of the Doges, think of this, 
actually up to within less than twenty years ago. But 
I must not waste space and time on such worldly sub- 
jects. Instead, we must follow my winged pen up to 
the rarified and purer realm of Espiritu Santo. 

I warn you, this is your last chance to withdraw 
from the expedition. You are resolved? That is 
splendid! But do you fully understand that you must 
substitute the Holy Spirit for the Commercial Spirit; 
the beautiful for the useful, the ethical for the prac- 
tical, the quiet and the contemplative for the noisy 
and the heedless? Fully understood, it is? I am de- 
lighted; and, that being so, you will soon be able 
to grasp the essence of it all. But again I warn 
you, my friend, that you must forget about the way 
we live—all about hot-dog stands, filling stations, 
garages, billboards, factories, concentrated-childless- 
apartinent-houses, commercial skyscrapers, and many 
other things we love and worship. You must, in short, 
not only forget these, and all of our ugly skylines; but 
you must also abandon many of your preconceived 
opinions. ° 

As a start, toward clear thinking and unprejudiced 
understanding, I suggest, first of all, that you recall that 
we of the North exterminated our Indians and never 





lived with them; while the Spaniards of the South con- 
verted their Indians and did live with them. Moreover, 
they taught them to work with their hands, to create, 
and not to feed machines; how to make many beautiful 
objects, how to worship the Virgin, how to live grace- 
fully and, stranger yet, to sing at their work. In short, 
in spite of cruelties and persecutions imposed over long 
periods, they gave them (at least some of them), con- 
tentment. They made “the joy of the working” very 
real, by keeping them ignorant of the material bless- 
ings of organized labor, ignorant of free speech, ignor- 
ant of opportunities to secure white-collar jobs, ignor- 
ant of “one-room suites,” ignorant of sanitary bath 
tubs, cash-registers, nickel-in-the-slot machines and elec- 
tric toe-nail clippers, in fact of nearly everything that 
did not contribute to the glory of the Church. So 
ignorant, indeed, that full grown men soon got into the 
habit of taking off their hats, not only to woman and 
priests, but also to each other, a wasteful habit that per- 
sists to this day, for they often may still be seen stand- 
ing, hat in hand, exchanging compliments, praising their 
patron saint or inquiring why fresh flowers have just 
been placed on such a shrine or altar by the good 
padre; or was it by a woman? And if you are polite, 
or have an air of being interested or sympathetic, they 
will take off their sombreros to you with a kindly smile; 
with idle, leisurely grace, and say something about 
God, as you pass by. You are sure of a benediction if 
you are patient and intelligent enough to admire their 
churches—in short, if you are simpatico. They do not 
seem to realize that time is money. 

But we must not go too fast, nor must I be too 
ironical. 


The Pre-Columbian Period 


Now, much as these native designers, builders and 
craftsmen owed to the Spaniard, they owed something 
also to their own ancestors, since a few of them, at 
the time of the coming of Cortez in 1521, were enjoy- 
ing the very real culture that then reigned in Aztec 
Courts and Temples. Indeed, if Prescott, and other 
serious writers, are to be believed, the war-like Aztecs 
were a noble, brave, and self-sacrificing race; devoting 
much time to worship and to building places of wor- 
ship, and thus it followed that their descendants, liv- 
ing in a rich land where everything conduces to loveli- 
ness, naturally inherited many artistic and spiritual 
traits from their forebears. So let us not forget the 
Holy Spirit of either the pagan Aztecs, recorded by 
ideographs of Fire-Gods and Moon-Goddesses cut on 
many an impressive ruin, nor the Holy Spirit of the 
more ancient pagan Mayas, carved on numerous tem- 
ples and pyramids, in the form of feathered serpents, 
and of many wonderfully conventionalized forms too, 
taken from real serpents; since the serpent was their 
God. For thus we know that both races knew that 
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it was right and fitting that places of worship should 
be conspicuous, nay, the most prominent in all com- 
munities, which we do not know, or if we do, no 
longer find it profitable; and from the latter we learn 
that the Mayas were a modest people who unlike 
ourselves did not represent God in their own image. 
Also, and of equal importance, from the great 
number and size of their religious monuments, we 
perceive with surprise, I will not say with contempt, 
how ardently they believed and how united they were 
in one belief; while the marvelous consistency of their 
wholly original ornament—a type of sculpture which, 
for sheer force and dramatic power, has never been 
equalled—tells us that they gave their descendants an 
artistic heritage of no mean importance. 

But interesting and significant as all this is, I realize 
that the background behind the background must not 
be stressed, gorgeous as it was, and interwoven as it 
surely is, with the subject I am about to develop. Suf- 
fice it then that the Spaniard could never have taught 
the Indians, with whom they worked and lived, and 
worshipped, to build what is depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, had they not already been possessed 
both of an aptitude for building and a reverence for 
the Great Spirit. This established, I can now confine 
myself to the Espiritu Santo of the Christian Invader. 

Take a long breath, close your eyes and drift back to 


the year 1521. 





What the Spaniards Found 


Beneath us a glorious panorama unfolds. 

Rising from a luxurious cosmos, which has survived 
countless volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, tidal waves, 
and racial and tribal wars, we behold a vision of eter- 
nal snow ringed about with forests primeval. Some 
look like northern growths, others belong to the 
tropics. It seems as if every possible climate were 
there; while down a great crater, soon to be known as 
“The Sulphur Mines of Cortez,” there is steam and 
snow, side by side, with great icicles as thick as tree 
trunks gleaming against sheer walls of yellow sulphur. 

In no other land could we see such contrasts. Let 
us approach, even though we hear the earth rumbling. 
It is a land of terrible earthquakes and many trem- 
blores. 

In detail, peak after peak, forest after forest, delight 
our wondering eyes. Soon we are singling out mighty 
mountains, blueing and dwindling away to indigo dis- 
tances, that are positively theatrical. Individual ob- 
jects of lesser size rivet our attention. We plunge into 
a fascinating forest—nowhere else is such wild and 
luxuriant flora to be found, nowhere such a varied 
and beautiful fauna. Orchids in hundreds of varieties 
star the mossy trunks and branches of great trees; 
many forms of air plants dangle by unseen threads, 
while the Holy Ghost pear, its very name an omen, 
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SANTUARIO DE LA Luz, PuEeBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA: 


DETAIL OF THE FACADE 


jewels weird trees filled with parrots and monkeys. 


Large and small animals prowl about. Over yonder, 


a pair of long, sleek, mottled jaguars, their thirst slaked 
at a bright crystal pool, stand perplexed by its edge, 
studying towering clouds, building, building, building, 
in that sky of drink. Do they scent the coming of the 
conquistadores, or are they vaguely dreaming of dis- 


tant “Castles in Spain”? We do not know, but they 
seem restless and uneasy. Subtle influences are at work. 
What next? 

Tree-climbing snakes coil over high branches, in- 
tent on stealing bird eggs; and lizards, remarkable for 
their size and iridescence, all afire with green, blue and 
scorching gold, dart about or sun themselves furtively 
on the cliffs. In the salt water are all manner of 
sharks; flying fish burst suddenly through the surface, 
speeding through the air in fan-like formation, so close 
to the water that their under fin often cuts the surface, 
and thus one now disturbs the slumber of a great 
turtle, two or three hundred years old and yet not 
nearly old enough to have learned to dread the cut- 
water of a modern steamer. In the clear, sparkling 
air, that seems to be dancing with tiny particles of 
gold and silver, sombre carrion-eating zopilotes wheel 
watchfully over sacrificial altars, as secure in their 
means of livelihood as Gyp-the-Blood in the shadow 
of Tammany Hall. Large and small birds with 
gorgeous plumage, like the graceful guetzal, with its 


pair of incomparably beautiful long trailing feathers, 
and others like the beija-flor (the “honey kisser’’), 
with equally poetic names, make us think how much 
more inspiring the programs for our architectural com- 
petitions would be if written in ideographs of beautiful 
feathered-work, by Mexican savages, instead of by the 
most sterile and matter-of-fact of men. There are 
butterflies of vivid hue and powdered wing, whose 
joyous care-free movements are full of inspiration; 
and, “not so good” (I know the profession as well as 
its professors), here and there in the steaming lowlands 
there are great swarms of poisonous mosquitoes nosing 
about, intent on tormenting and destroying whom they 
can; and once in a while we spy a specimen of the flap- 
ping sanguinary vampire (from which we of the en- 
lightened. North have coined the words “flapper” and 
“vamp”). Who says that we derive nothing from 
American classical antiquity? But I digress, my pen 
slipped—indeed it took a sort of nose dive. Next, just 
under the surface of the earth and beneath the bark 
of rotting logs, there are myriads of gleaming beetles, 
and over on that ledge, in the sun-baked arroya, an 
army of leaf-eating ants is on the march, their green 
burdens erect on the backs like so many little sails 
on a fleet of fishing boats putting to port in Indian 
file. Down among the tangled roots and in among 
the buttresses of giant caibas are nests of venomous 
tarantulas, savage mygales and the deadly fer-de-lance. 
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THe Tower AND Dome 


Now we turn our attention to the products of the 
forest and more especially to the riches of the earth. 
We see precious woods, oil-bearing plants, medicinal 
plants, dyewoods, fibre-producing cacti and exotic 
trees of such grace and beauty that words fail us. They 
have an air of dreamy languor that altogether eludes 
analysis. 

But what truly excites us most is gold, gold, gold! 
And silver too. The latter crops out in great abundance. 
Gold and silver enough to build countless churches and 
cathedrals. And last of all in hundreds of primitive 
settlements, squatting and walking before wattled 
palm-thatched huts, we see strange men and women, 
and in a few massive, stately and richly carved pal- 
aces, we behold, with a feeling of genuine admiration 
and respect, lithe, graceful men—strong, brave men— 
kingly men! 

They seem used to the embellishments of life. 
Rank means much to them. Delicate courtesies and 
attentions are exchanged. All the chiefs are attended by 
scores of servants, but underlying and overarching all 
is the spirit of something bigger and better than man. 

Attended by a vast and brilliant suite we witness a 
wonderful and gorgeous ceremony. A girl is being 
sacrificed to appease the anger of strange gods. A score 
of the finest and noblest men stand at attention be- 
hind the Emperor, in his robe of gorgeous feathers. 


These men do not resemble our own sedentary, 
unexclusive but masterful captains of industry at all. 
These are aristocrats! 


The Invaders Themselves 


Having separated ourselves from our own country, 
from the region enjoying the greatest degree of ma- 
terial prosperity that the world has ever known; 
where opportunities for advancement abound, and 
where countless conveniences and luxuries are within 
the reach of the many, as well as the few—having 
gotten out of our own day, away from our own cus- 
toms, back to the year 1521; that is, back a century 
before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, which means 
three full generations before my own deeply religious 
witch-burning but, for all that, thoroughly plebeian an- 
cestors settled in bleak and sterile New England, we 
may now mingle with the newly-arrived conquistadores, 
who are establishing themselves, with much pomp and 
praying, in exuberant and scintillating New Spain. 
They are princes, noblemen and gentlemen of adven- 
ture. 

Under the Holy Cross and under the flag of blood 
and gold they have come to spread Christianity with 
a vengeance; (they baptised 800,000 Indians during 
the first ten years, according to so painstaking a writer 
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THe CnurcH oF SAN ANTONIO, QUERETARO, STATE OF QUERETARO: 


A Group oF CONNECTING Domes 


as Wallace Thompson.) We find them, like all pious 
empire-builders, quite willing to carry their share of 


the “white man’s burden,” providing it is sufficiently 
profitable in terms of tangible wealth; but unlike many, 
they propose to spend a large portion of what they 
loot most valiantly on the Church and wholly to the 
Glory of the Queen of Heaven. 

Like Dante and Virgil going down into Hell, up to 
Purgatory, and upward again to Paradise, we proceed 
happier than they, mostly through a Paradise of en- 
rapturing beauty. The trail from the sea, where at the 
very water’s edge, on clear days, we behold the gleam- 
ing summit of snowy Orizaba, is first through the 
tierra caliente, a steaming, marshy, hot region; thence 
up the valley of the turbulent Rio Blanco to the luxuri- 
ous and sub-tropical tierra templada, then up to the 
steep and less thickly wooded mountain side, to the 
great wind-swept plateau called the tierra fria, though 
it is not cold at all, but as mild as Pennsylvania; and 
then up to the region of snow, ice and grim stark 
craters. 

Our companions are a gay and ruthless lot. As 
the first party nears the lofty opening in the mountain 
that gives access to the vast Mexican plateau they 
become subdued. 
them as a Franciscan friar, bearing a golden cross, takes 
the lead. Reaching the summit, he commands them 


A great calm settles down upon 


to kneel and thank God for His divine protection. 
After much praying and chanting he raises the cross 
up into the folds of the royal standard, waving tri- 
umphant in the rarefied air; solemnly naming the spot 
Esperanza in the name of Church and King. 

We watch them and their Indian guides. The 
latter do not seem to recognize either the solemnity 
nor the significance of the occasion. As the swashbuck- 
ling troop advances gaily we note the chased and 
embossed brass helmets gleaming in the sun, the strange 
weapons, the silks and satins, the broad slouched hats 
with one great feather and the long loose topped boots 
sagging below the knee. It is significant that the red 
and yellow banner emblazoned with the royal arms is 
borne behind the cross. It seems like an invincible 
army ; but though the invaders know of the Aztecs and 
recognize them as brave men, and well organized in 
their way, yet no one dreams that there is to be a 
Notche Triste, during which the Spanish are to be 
completely annihilated—massacred to the last man! 

As the years go by, more and more Spaniards appear. 
It is noticeable that but few women accompany them. 
Instead, there is the horse! Richly caparisoned ani- 
mals on which the leaders ride; seated on saddles 
mounted with silver and some inlaid with precious 
stones. 

The horse, for the first time in North America, is 
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Tue CuHurcH oF SAN, AGusTiN, QuERETARO, STATE OF QUERETARO: 


Tue Dome 


much more of a curiosity to the Indians than to the 
Spaniards. It appeals to them mightily. In the horse 
they see new possibilities—new visions of dominion 
and power. “It will be worth while,” the shrewd ones 
whisper, “to make friends with the Invaders in order 
to get horses. We must get some horses and learn to 
ride them.” 

In the meantime, friars have been arriving in increas- 
ing numbers. Indeed, the landing place (now the 
Island Fortress of San Juan de Ouloua) has become a 
combination arsenal and store house. ‘There are as 
many holy emblems, sacred vessels and vestments as 
there are swords and blunderbusses. The arquebuse 
and the crosier, the little brass cannon and the big 
gilded cross are both needed to enforce the holy spirit, 
while gorgeous as are the uniforms of the officers and 
men, they yet are as nothing to the vestments of the 
priests and_ bishops. 

In the storehouse, there are also vast collections of 
images, lamps, draperies, holy pictures, bells and 
candles, as well as powder and bullets. 

They are—these dashing men—as picturesque and 
as brilliant a body as ever adorned any pageant of 
the Middle Ages. Among the leaders are good, as 
well as crafty, priests and generals. 
this Wallace Thompson “Among the mass 
of scheming, struggling white men who were the 


In support of 


says: 


pioneers of Mexico were many great teachers and 
many philanthropists whose benefactions and founda- 
tions survive to this day. In the laws of the Council 
of the Indies and in the writings of the viceroys are 
records of a true attitude of altruistic protection of 
the Indians. They are not all buccaneers as we of the 
North have been led to believe. Among the men are 
many sensitive and accomplished craftsmen; masons, 
carpenters, iron workers, tile makers, painters, carvers, 
and upholsterers; and while all wear the shining breast- 
plates and helmets of the warrior; though soldiers, 
they expect to spend most of their time at their re- 
spective trades. Their mission is to build great mis- 
sions—strongholds of piety and civilization! They 
are to make the Indians useful, and, among the natives 
they themselves are to find wives. 


The First Three Centuries 


Mr. Editor, as our flight, thanks to the see-all, 
hear-all apparatus we have with us, extends over a 
period of four hundred years, it is, therefore, not neces- 
sary to limit our excursions to the air-ways above Mex- 


ico. Along those routes, during the first century, we 
have witnessed the establishment of the Spaniard; and 
as we flew, watched conquering bands raising their 
gilded crosses over massive missions in the building, 
everywhere from Florida to California and from 
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PARROQUIA DE ANALCO, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA 


California to Peru. Gliding swiftly northward dur- 
ing the second century, we also witnessed the hardy, 
plain, earnest Protestant English building their flimsy 
little settlements along the Atlantic seaboard; basing 
their hopes upon character and private initiative. 
Gradually we saw the English extend their outposts 
back into the wilderness. We likewise saw other Euro- 
peans, of varying creeds, establishing settlements here 
and there, and stranger yet, beheld the Thirteen 
Original Colonies with a French Empire, wild and 
unexplored, to the North and to the West of them, 
yet wild as it was, already sparsely dotted with Catholic 
crosses. 

Two centuries have elapsed. Courtly denizens of 
the Spanish Empire, with its four Vice-Royalties, of 
which New Spain is but one, look on amused from the 
entire length of the Cordilerras, observing with haughty 
disdain the restricted activities of the English; not- 
ing, however, with satisfaction that the Protestants are 
not united, while in Maryland the English are almost 
wholly Catholics. Their little log huts and frame 
meeting houses seem so provincial. Meantime they 
glory in the fact that the rough massive missions of 
the earlier days of New Spain have been supplemented 
by an architecture at times richer than that of Spain 
itself. 

Spanish and Italian architects, both native designers 
and artisans, have all been working with a single pur- 


pose. Vast cathedrals have been finished or are still 
in the building; thousands of beautiful churches have 
been started and some have been finished for genera- 
tions. Others, so late as the year 1926, are not com- 
pleted, though they were in use two hundred years ago, 
but the Vicar of Heaven in Rome, who like ourselves 
traverses centuries back and forth every day, has no 
doubt but that they will be finished, even if Dr. Park- 
hurst’s beautiful Presbyterian church in New York 
City, with its lovely Mexican dome, could only with- 
stand the fierce and savage onslaughts of materialism 
for thirteen short years. 

Many extensive palaces are being built, while some 
are already mellow with age; and there are haciendas 
in the richest mining and agricultural regions that are 
veritable castles with extensive dependencies around 
them—castles on a scale, so far as height of ceiling 
and magnificence of approach is concerned, that are 
the equals of many of the most impressive in Europe. 
And there are many cities with much finer plazas than 
in the United States today. Mexico City, founded 
by Cortez himself, is indeed a monumental place, laid 
out on lines as broad as those of modern Paris, in- 
cluding many fine plazas, alemedas and well built 
streets, the whole supplemented by an aqueduct con- 
structed along Roman lines. 

An aristocracy has grown up all over New Spain. 

Prodigious wealth has been the means of establish- 
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PARROQUIA DE “LA CANADA,” 


ing many great families. Powerful land owners and 
over-lords, controlling vast territories, are the posses- 
sors, not only of their own great feudal strongholds 
in the country, but of their own palaces in the Capital, 
the latter in some instances over two and three hun- 
dred feet square. Others, also, own estates in Spain, 
from which they come and go, and finally return 
to end their days; looking upon their great provin- 
cial estates as mere workshops and mines with suitable 
residences attached in which temporarily to house 
their patrician sons and daughters each with his, or her, 
large suites of retainers and managers, while ‘doing 
their bit’’ to extend the faith and to enrich a proud 
Spanish family. 

What is so very different from the most exalted life 
of the same period in New England is the lavish scale 
on which all buildings are built, and the lavish scale 
of life itself. But more significant than that is the 
rapid growth of the mestizo class. 

While pure Spanish blood is at a premium, and while 
the best of the Creoles are a little lower in the social 
scale, though just as white and just as superior as the 
peninsulares in breeding and culture, there are, to the 
contrary notwithstanding, certain families among 
whose most distinguished antecedents were those who 
who 


Indian ladies, 


were received at the Court of Spain as full equals. 


married Aztec princesses—great 


Moreover, it is a matter of record that a descendant 
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QUERETARO, STATE OF QUERETARO 


of Montezuma became one of the viceroys to Spain, 
while Spain at one time encouraged mixed marriages 
to such an extent that she proposed the establishment 
of three native kingdoms in the New World in order 
to bring about a whole series of “royal marriages.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, before entering the third century 
of Spanish rule, let us reflect, for a moment, upon the 
habits and customs of the great families of Mexico as 
they were two hundred years ago. Proud, intolerant 
and, in a few cases, highly educated, they all thought 
a great deal about manners. Reserve, good manners 
and personal dignity. The Church their 
background. Every great house had its own chapel and 
some haciendas more than one, with the cross and a 
saint or two always adorning its skyline. In church 
or at home the Mexican often an exquisite. 
Grandees drove out in state through even the dustiest 
and dirtiest of villages; while the progress of a bishop 


was 


was 


was far more colorful and impressive than the progress 
of a new president of the United States from the 
inaugural ceremony at the Capitol to his temporary 
residence in the White House. 

There was nothing temporary or insecure about the 
hereditary families of Mexico under Spanish rule; 
while the princes of the church lived in great palaces 


beside their cathedrals, such as no bishop or cardinal 
in the United States has yet seen fit to build. 


“That is all very well,” you remark, with just a 
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shade of resentment; “but what was the condition of 
the masses?” 

As I have said before, my friend, the masses were 
Indians and Mestizos, as they still are, but the Span- 
iards by this time had converted nearly all of them, 
who found joy in the church. It was their solace and 
their hope. Their school and their theatre. Their 
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hospital and their Heaven. The church civilized the 
Indian, but since Mexico gained its independence, the 
church has lost much of its authority over them, and 
the Indians themselves, in the past hundred years, have 
in consequence lost as much as they have gained. 
ALBERT Ke sey, F.A.I.A. 
(To be continued ) 
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Concerning Anniversaries 


HERE ARE two days, we are told, upon which 

it is well for a man to stop, take stock of the 
actualities of the past and contemplate the pos- 
sibilities of the future. One of these is New Year’s 
Day: when all the world—all Christendom at least— 
goes through the motion of turning over a new leaf and 
makes new resolutions, or renews the old ones made a 
year since and, within the twelvemonth, many times 
broken. Each New Year’s Day sets a new milestone 
and marks the beginning of a new period of progress in 
the life not only of the individual but more especially 
of the race. The anniversaries of his own natal day 
mark similar periods in the life of the individual alone. 
Both New Year’s Day and birthday are days on which 
serious thought of one’s relations to himself and to 
the world at large may well be uppermost in the mind. 
And now for me, particularly, comes another anniversary 
close upon the heels of the New Year: one which has 
to do with myself and in a measure with those loyal 
readers who have followed in these pages the unad- 
venturesome voyages of my “paper boat.” For with 
this article I am undertaking my twenty-first voyage 
and am beginning to feel more or less like a seasoned 
skipper. As long as I enjoy undertaking these voyages 
and piloting my paper craft I, at least, am fortunate that 
the high seas of literature are free to all navigators 
and that no license is required of the happy pilot that he 
may steer his craft into these ports of literary fancy. 
It is bad enough that certain architectural ports are 
closed to one who cannot show his license tag or pro- 
duce his registration papers. Let us thank the little 
gods, and whatever big gods there may be, that, as yet, 
outside of architecture in certain benighted districts, the 
paths of beauty and of art endeavor are free and may 
be traveled freely without the meddling intrusion of 
some formalistic board of examiners. It will be a sad 
day for art in a dreary world when the shackles of 
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licensed practice are clamped on aspiring wings—and 
Pegasus is made to draw the licensed peddler’s wagon. 
What formulas and laws and externally imposed limi 
tations can do to the human mind is a caution. When 
the time comes for me to take out a license to sail my 
paper boat I shall leave the navigation of what then 
must necessarily become a slave ship to one whose self 
respect is not so deeply ingrained as is mine, and to 
whose existence the balmy air of freedom is not so vital. 


Legislation and Its New Love 


Perhaps I spoke too thoughtlessly when I thanked the 
gods that outside of architecture in certain benighted 
districts the paths of beauty and art endeavor were to 
be trodden freely, for that is not so. A new profession 
has developed in this country and is licensed to practice 
in many states and, like architecture, soon will of neces- 
sity be licensed in all the states. This new profession, 
which, if it does not so call itself, we may call “cos- 
meticlature” or perhaps “lipstickomography,” concerns 
itself, as does architecture in the minds of many of its 
practitioners, mainly with beautification of the exterior— 
in architecture with grafting a skin upon the structural 
skeleton; in “cosmeticography” with treatment of the 
skin with which nature already had covered the skeleton. 
If the practice of either profession deserves to be pro- 
tected by license surely the practice of the other equally 
so deserves, and a powerful lobby is seeing to it that 
lipstickomography is so protected, and within the year 
have put their laws through many state legislatures; and 
this in spite of the opposition of organized bodies of 
surgeons, dentists, and barbers. You will remember that 
the engineers opposed the enactment of an architectural 
license law until they had one enacted which preserved 
and assured to the engineers all the advantages and 
perquisites of both engineering and architectural practice, 
the latter of which consisted, in the engineering mind, 
merely in cosmeticising the engineering structure, though 
to the architectural mind the practice involved the de- 
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“One of an interesting group of practicable buildings which 
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From 


“Germany of the Past—an architectural aid to 
Spiritual repose and religious contemplation” 


sign of a structure upon which the beautiful exterior was 
to be imposed. The whole thing is producing a lot of 
class-conscious groups acting selfishly and sometimes per- 
haps a bit hypocritically, to no marked advantage to 
society—particularly along the line of cosmeticography. 

Am I making too much of a mountain out of this 
molehill of legal restriction? It was with no slight feeling 
of disgust that I noted a suggestion to the Executive 
Committee of the American Institute of Architects that 
no one not disfigured with a license tag should be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Institute! Pass that rule 
and we shall see another Boston Tea Party. I am not 
so far afield as it may seem in making these remarks, 
for the British architectural press is still discussing and 
urging registration of architects as a panacea for all 
professional ills, and that warrants me in discussing the 
matter here. 

And in England even before registration has become 
an accomplished fact, the fear that the augmented 
Royal Institute of British Architects will dominate regis- 
tration has suggested the organization of another large 
society, outside the Institute, which, entered freely at 
first though later by examination, shall protect the in- 
terests of those who are not members of the former 
body. 

Character-Building and Stair-Climbing 


Somebody is using architectural talent, over in France, 
to the benefit of society. The garden suburb of Stras- 
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bourg is one instance which I have in mind, and I get 
the facts from The Architect, London, 9 October, 1925, 
in an article by B. S. Townroe, entitled Housing and 
Character-Building. \t is an interesting scheme and will 
bear study by all concerned with ameliorating living con- 
ditions by the way of garden cities. The first paragraph 
of Mr. Townroe’s article reads: “On the fortifications 
of Strasbourg, strengthened by the Germans and now 
disused, there is being built today a unique garden 
suburb. The primary object of those responsible for 
the project is to encourage marriage, and the bringing 
up of healthy children. Accordingly, all the tenants are 
carefully selected on a scientific plan with this aim in 
view. Probably no other housing scheme of such mag- 
nitude has been carefully thought out to encourage char- 
acter building.” As distinguished from the English gar- 
den city cottages, and those suggested by certain Ameri- 
can designers who don’t quite understand the American 
idea of a dwelling, these houses are all furnished with 
cellars under their entire extent, and these cellars are 
put to practical use in various ways enumerated, and 
fitted to the needs and desires of the Alsatians. Twenty- 
seven types of houses, all detached, give variety ex- 
ternally and internally. The scheme was developed in 
competition and there was a very large entrance of 
architects whose work was judged by a specially selected 
and highly qualified jury, on which the only member 
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outside the laity was the Inspector-General of Archi- 
tectural Designs in Paris. 

“But,” as Mr. Townroe says, “the unique and most 
interesting part of the scheme is the manner in which 
the tenants are selected. Applicants are required to fill 
in a form answering a number of questions. They re- 
ceive points insofar as the answers afford a satisfactory 
indication as to the probability of a family and as to the 
way in which children, if any, are likely to be brought 
up. Points are deducted for unfavorable replies, which 
are carefully tested by a special committee in order to 
ascertain their accuracy. Those applicants who obtain 
the greatest number of marks are given the opportunity 
of becoming tenants at rents that vary from 2,400 francs 
a year to 2,800. At present rate of exchange these rents 
would mean that for 10s. a week a house can be leased 
that in London or Edinburgh would certainly be rented 
at £2 or £3 a week. 

“As the aim is to attract married couples, six points 
are given to those who are in the first year of marriage, 
but if they have been married four years and have had 
no children, two points are deducted for each year 
beyond four. For every child twenty points are given, 
but this is divided by the years of marriage. Thus, if 
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“Pretty good of the kind—and a pretty good 
kind for these days” 


a couple have been married for three years and have 
three children, they will receive sixty points, but if a 
child has only arrived every third year in the course of 
nine years their total will then amount to twenty. A 
point is deducted for every year above thirty years for 
the husband and over twenty-five years for the wife. If 
the husband does not earn a living for the family, fifty 
points are deducted.” Then run on additions or deduc- 
tions, as the case may be, for unearned income; brothers, 
sisters, parents, (and cousins and aunts possibly). 

“The questionnaire,” to quote, “certainly looks formid- 
able, but the houses are so attractive, the rents com- 
paratively so low, and the environment so delightful that 
there is no lack of applicants. But even if the replies 
given to the questionnaire are satisfactory, there are still 
two other requirements. The applicants are asked to 
provide a health certificate, and also a special committee 
have a look at their present residences, and if these are 
dirty or untidy, more marks are lost. This is to insure 
From “The Architects’ Journal’ that the tenants when chosen will take proper care of 
the houses.” 

Let us contrast, in imagination, this pleasing picture of 
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é the London slums, as presented in The Architects’ 
When one has had a trot along an exposed Journal, London, 7 October, 1925. We can recognize 
gallery after a pretty little climb of eight flights, : a : 
he still has one more to go to get to bed. Who that Strasbourg conditions are not London or Limehouse 
wouldn’t rather live in the suburbs!” conditions, and yet entertain the opinion that these lat- 
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ter conditions may be remedied by something more ap- 
proaching the Strasbourg solution than the solution so 
generally proposed of replacing the low slum buildings 
with many-storied multiple dwellings. As has been seen 
in a recent instance, the slum dwellers much prefer 
being moved out into garden suburbs to living in ten- 
story tenements. Can one visualize a ten-story tene- 
ment as an environment for character-building—that is, 
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without a special definition of “character”? The ques- 
tion is so big and the answer involves so much that it 
seems sheer impertinence so much as to mention the 
topic in a paper of this sort. But there are little super- 
ficial (?) points which will force themselves on one 
who contemplates life in its various aspects and has an 
underlying (even if sentimental) conviction as to what 
is due to humanity in the way of possibilities of happi- 
ness on this mundane sphere—for if we are not happy 
here in this life we never will be in any other. The scheme 
for the Stepney development contemplates five super- 
posed two-story dwellings reached on alternating stages 
by traversing narrow outside balcony runways from 
remote stair towers. Whether these towers contain 
lifts, or elevators, I cannot say, as a tower plan is not 
shown; but the Mayor of Stepney in an article discuss- 
ing the layout seems to think that the tenth floor, like 
all the others, is reached only by stair climbing and re- 
marks that if lifts are not to be incorporated in the 
scheme the buildings should not be of more than eight 
stories: six between the vertical walls and two in the 
roof. 

Think of the mothers and the children of the Stras- 
bourg community faced with the necessity of climbing 
nine flights of stairs to get home from play or work. 




















I hardly believe they would stand it after living a year 
in the detached houses which have been provided for 
them at so much less a rental. 


Shortsighted Craftsmen 


Of course the British trades unions are in a measure 
responsible for the bad conditions under which their 
members live and work and for the community’s in- 
ability to provide better quarters at reasonable rates— 
as they are in great measure responsible for the depressed 
industrial conditions now prevailing in Great Britain. 
From Notes and Comments in the number of The 
Architect cited above I glean: “Christopher Straight 
writes a very good article in the Sunday News on the 
advantages of increased output in the building trade, and 
emphasizes the point that most of these advantages fall 
on the worker. He begins by quoting a bricklayer who 
says he lays 500 bricks a day but could lay 1,000, but 
whom would it profit?” (Note the whom—I wonder 
if he said it—and having said it would be content to work 
with his hands!) “To begin with, the writer says that 
out of every ten bricks laid, nine are on buildings used 
wholly by the workers (1) to work in, (2) to live and 
sleep in, (3) to amuse and educate themselves in. If, 
therefore, the bricklayer and other workman could 
easily do more it would bring down the cost of all these 
items.” And then, as indicated, taxes and rentals would 
decrease, living would cost less and wages, by a demon- 
strable process, would increase. But who wants to 
work? There or here! Germany seems to be the 
country where they work—both because they love it 
and because it gets them somewhere. 





have lived and worked in the atmosphere which 

the Exposition of Decorative Arts contrived to 
throw about them; to these men it seemed that the Ex- 
position had created a new architecture, a new mode of 
expression in its attendant arts of furniture, decoration 
and bric-a-brac. But while the latter work is well 
designed and executed, built to last, and more than likely 
to be reproduced in the Parisian shops, the character 
of the buildings themselves was of a somewhat different 
order. To design their structures in the spirit of the Ex- 
position, as predetermined by its promoters, the archi- 
tects were compelled to plan the projects as though they 
were intended to be permanent. However, in actual 
practice, the edifices were simply constructed in wood 
and plaster, for the most part, although a few of them 
were erected with reinforced concrete skeletons hidden 
beneath surfaces of other materials; and on the whole 
the basic and established principle was more or less for- 
gotten. In some of this work, the architects’ conceit and 
fancy has gotten quite dutside the realm of pure reason- 
ing and cold logic, and some arrangements and disposi- 
tions of form, which would not have been incorporated 
in structures built to last, are here to be found. 
But if the Exposition has once more evidenced to us 
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Bought in America 
I find this in the Notes and Comments of The Archi- 
tect, 2 October, 1925, and I thoroughly subscribe to the 
sentiment expressed: “The remaining portions of War- 
wick Priory have been sold at what is described as a 
‘highly satisfactory figure’ to an American and are to 
be taken down and transported stone by stone to America 


for rebuilding there. The portion so dealt with includes 
the Saxon wing, the sixteenth-century part with a stone 
front and the Georgian wing. 

“Such transactions as this are pure vandalism and do 
not reflect credit on either the purchaser or the seller. 
The seller is, for money, parting with a building of his- 
toric associations here and nowhere else. The purchaser 
does an even more foolish thing. He spends his money 
on securing the erection of a building in a locality in 
which it has no association or connection. The action, in 
a word, shows greed on the part of the seller and vanity, 
ostentation and bad breeding on that of the purchaser.” 

To my way of thinking we have altogether too much 
display of this sort of bad taste in this country. It 
demonstrates a want of imagination and sensitiveness 
on the part of the client or owner and, too, a lack of 
appreciation of or faith in the creative genius of the 
architect in America. This latter is not so strange when 
one takes into consideration the dearth of original de- 
sign in our country and the great amount of “lifting” 
from foreign sources in which our architects long have 
been, and still are, indulging. 

Twilight is gathering; the port lights twinkle; but 
before darkness falls completely there is time to make 
snug-berth at the end of my twenty-first voyage. 

Irvinc K. Ponp. 


the evolution which architecture is undergoing, it has 
made even more patent the changes in furniture and 
décor, fabrics, ceramics and ironwork. 

To gain an accurate conception of the modern tenden- 
cies of our own art, we must look for traces of it abroad 
in the cities and the country, and in the side-streets of 
Paris, where we will discover many analagous tendencies. 
Yet a disparity in feeling is apparent: in the Exposition 
these movements were happily and skilfully expressed, 
while without that charmed circle, they appear dreadfully 
practical and often awkward in reality. Nevertheless. 
these manifestations of the new spirit should be viewed 
with an air of tolerance and friendly interest, for is there 
not a parallel and a precedent in the painful gropings 
which preceded the upward flight of architecture in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries which continued into the 
eighteenth before its impulse spent? 


§ 


The factor which weighs most heavily in the trans- 
formation of our architecture—which is going on all 
about us—is not, however, a question of art or form 
but of economics! The popular type of construction is 
that which effects the greatest economies. All tradi- 
tion has gone by the board, and the designs for new build- 
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ings plainly show the constant search for greater and 
yet greater saving of expense. And as the pressure in- 
creases, the size of rooms, hallways and corridors de- 
creases. The architect today is dealing with new prob- 
lems which he did not sense before the war, but which 
that event in history has undoubtedly accelerated and 
intensified. Accordingly, fewer houses are being built, 
and a great number of apartment houses and tenements 
—not to accommodate the vast transient population of 
Paris, but to house, more or less permanently, its office 
clerks and workmen, many of them with their families. 
A number of these buildings contain nothing but bedroom- 
and-kitchen flats. 

Another new type of building, as yet little known in 
France, is cropping up in the heart of Paris, hard by the 
Bourse and the great boulevards—it is the office building, 
which, modelled after American precedents, is convenient- 
ly laid out and comfortably equipped. 

But whatever the type of construction, economy is 
ever the watchword and the shibboleth, economy the 
effect upon which are expended the greatest care and 
effort. It is—we may pardonably say—the epitome of 
these new phenomenons in the art of building in our 
country, a country rich in natural resource, and where 
workmanship, even in those years of pressure just pre- 
ceding the world war, was abundant, excellent in point 
of technique and endowed with that traditional spirit 
which kept it aloof from adverse social movements. 

The material resources are still available, but from 
them are chosen only those most easily and quickly 
brought to the scene of operations, and which may be 
worked with a minimum of manual labor. And reinforced 
concrete is ever growing in favor. While four or five 
years’ apprenticeship is requisite to the making of a 
good stone-dresser, and three years to make a common 
mason, men can be instructed—under the direction of a 
few foremen—in the mixing and pouring of cement in a 
few months. Cement has become the framework of 
many buildings, and in cases in which facades in stone 
are to be employed, they are afterwards “applied” like 
a veneer, in the fashion which we call American. Build- 
ing stone itself has become a precious stone, a mark of 
rank and wealth—for it is used only in the relatively 
luxurious and expensive dwellings. Many of the low- 
rent tenements and lodging-houses, and the small detached 
houses of the Paris suburbs, are built of blocks cast of 
slag, clinkers and cement. I recently saw, for the first 
time, a house built entirely of cement: walls, frame, 
floors and roof, standing in a town near Paris. 

The influence of foreign workmen, and particularly 
those from Italy, has made itself felt in the building 
methods used. The Italians seem less painstaking than 
their French confréres, but profit quickly from the les- 
sons they receive, and—by way of compensation—they 
are bringing in with them some valuable processes little 
employed in this country, especially in the construction of 
staircases in brick and cement, an economical solution of 
that specific problem. 

Great mechanical improvements in vertical transporta- 
tion in construction work may be noted in passing (again 
acknowledgment to the United States), and the rapid 
whipping aloft of building materials—long a familiar sight 
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in the American news-reels—may now be viewed at first 
hand. § 


Yet these changes in methods and materials seem to 
have effected, in general, no corresponding characteristics 
in architecture; we fail to grasp at the opportunities 
afforded by these new processes, and seem only to play 
safe and reproduce the time-honored forms and orders 
of the past. Such illogical and unnatural composition, 
however, can be but temporary. An example may be 
found in the huge business building which has just been 
completed almost in the centre of Paris. The owners 
and architects had wished to employ the conventional 
forms of architecture in stone: engaged pilasters, cornices, 
and so on; and yet at the same time to profit by the use 
of a concrete skeleton and to use large bays. The mar- 
riage of old and new in this instance is not successful: one 
is struck by the disturbing sense of fraility imparted 
by the supports in their stone sheathing; and the stone 
lintels, made solid only because of the beams which bolster 
them from behind, appear unreal. 

Architects who respect tradition still compose their 
facades as though they were built wholly of stone; and 
their works maintain an air of verity and sincerity which 
they actually do not possess; and their buildings are not 
constructed with the huge bays which concrete frames 
make possible. As to the architects who are committed 
to the new architecture, they are few and far between, 
and, outside of a few examples which we have mentioned, 
one encounters few serious attempts at modern work. 

The important commissions are generally given to men 
of experience and mature judgment but who lack the 
audacity or inclination to venture far afield; while the 
younger generation of architects must content itself with 
what the smaller towns afford and in works of little im- 
port. As for the competitions of the Beaux-Arts, they 
are not what they were fifteen years ago. A few years 
more will determine whether the modernist movement 
will attain in architecture the same proportions as in the 
decorative arts. Those who are keeping up with the times 
are following these tendencies with interest. 


§ 


Despite financial difficulties, the municipality of Paris 
has been compelled to effect some important changes 
within the city to deal with the traffic problems which 
are daily becoming more complex. The last section of 
the Boulevard Haussmann has finally been cut through 
to the corner of the rue Drouot, between the rue Tait- 
bout and the great boulevards, and great and startling 
are the changes in appearance which have been wrought. 
Following in the wake of this operation, as always hap- 
pens, a dozen new building projects are in hand, under- 
taken by banks, insurance companies and commercial or- 
ganizations, and many landmarks have vanished in the 
process. It will be curious to watch the new skyline and 
facades take shape, and to see whether the new or old, 
or whatever other form, is to dominate this quarter of 
Paris and create its new atmosphere. Incidentally, of 
course, the extension of the Boulevard Haussmann will 
cause no small relief in traffic congestion from this 
point as far as the Opéra. 














Another pressing problem, and one of longer standing, 
is the closer linking-up of the city upon either bank 
of the Seine. The old Pont des Tournelles has disap- 
peared, and the new bridge replacing it, built of rein- 
forced concrete, is already in hand. It is high time to 
be considering other outlays of a similar nature. 

During 1925, while the Exposition was in progress, an 
iron footbridge—for pedestrians only—was thrown up 
alongside the Pont de la Concorde, from which the side- 
walks have been removed and which now carries only 
vehicular traffic. We still face the fact that enough 
has not been done, and that the bridge must be widened. 
But how? This masterpiece of the pontist’s art, simple 
and yet powerful, is a part of the marvelous ensemble 
of the Place de la Concorde. To trifle with its perfection 
is perilous, for the touch of a hasty or careless hand can 
easily mar the harmonious whole. Life ofttimes exacts 
a heavy penalty of those who live, and evolution in hu- 
mans and in cities cannot be forestalled for long. With- 
out it we could not possess the fine architectural monu- 
ments which we treasure today and which have replaced 
those of another age, whose loss is of course bemoaned 
by many of us. In the specific case of the Pont de la 
Concorde, it is to be earnestly hoped that the solution 
of the problem will cause no heartburnings. Certainly 
no project could be more monstrous than the proposal, 
espoused in certain quarters, to maintain the temporary 
iron footbridge! 


SPEAKING OF UGLINESS 


Paris presents a constant contrast—the lively boule- 
vards and the steady flow of newer and larger buildings, 
monuments to wealth and commerce, against the spectacle 
of other quarters, in which the slums are sinking into 
delapidation and ruin. A recent tragedy has served to 
emphasize the disparity. The city has been buying up, 
in these densely populated districts, properties which are 
in a shocking state of disrepair and insanitation. These 
tenements are being wrecked and the ground cleared 
away; the vacant land thus created is being resold as 
sites for low-rent housing developments. One of these 
ancient multi-family houses, destined for destruction, col- 
lapsed the other day, killing a number of inhabitants. 
Several years ago architects had pointed out the danger 
to which the tenants of these old buildings were ex- 
posed, and the city had forthwith condemned and closed 
the structures. But homeless and penniless folk, edicts 
notwithstanding, cannot live under the stars forever, and 
bit by bit these old houses found themselves surreptitiously 
reinhabited. This accident is unhappy in more than its 
one direct implication. Though it is rare that a building 
collapses in this fashion, the fact remains that one has 
done so, and the lives thus snuffed out should serve to 
strengthen the opinion of the profession and the people 
that these public menaces, condemned by the authori- 
ties, should be razed to the ground as soon as possible. 


G. F. Sesiiie. 


Speaking of Ugliness 


know, and yet there is little in that knowledge 

upon which to hang a theme. A relative thing, 
to be sure, is ugliness, as the taste of birds’ nests to an 
Occidental or the chromatic scale to the Oriental are 
ugly, each to the other, until they have been acquired. 
I have seen an adobe hut on the desert that seemed to 
blend itself with the vastness of that sandy waste. Yet 
its outlines were rude, its doors and windows staringly 
square and ungracious. But, by comparison, this rough 
structure took on a touch of homeliness. It seemed to 
stand as a pleasant and sorely needed refuge in the midst 
of a loneliness so great that few there be who can endure 
the facing of it, for loneliness really means facing your- 
self with no means of escape. 

Now ugliness in architecture, if felt at all, which it 
mostly isn’t, is very hard to bear, for it is generally 
slow to vanish. Time may spread over it a veil of 
associative affection, or the vines may grow up and over 
the crude outlines, the paltry ornament, the ill-propor- 
tioned thing. Decay may lend a hand and, even by the 
touch of its rot and decrepitude, take away, or soften, 
some of the too obvious hideosities that once were drawn 
upon good white paper tacked to a board in an archi- 
tect’s office. 

For that remains the great mystery of architectural 
ugliness after all. Much of it—far too much—was born 
in the usual manner by which architecture comes into 
being. And how, you ask, was it ever possible to draw 
such things? What the hand and what the eye that ever 


O' UGLINESS the world holds a plenty, we 
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guided a pen over such a vulgar route? How can these 
things be? How can we let them be built? And yet 
they are—and we let them be. Like warriors steeled 
to the grisly business of death, we train ourselves to be 
unmindful of them. So must we train ourselves if we 
are to preserve any sanity or peace of mind, and thus we 
learn to walk like mourners, oblivious and unmoved. 

Not only do we learn to ignore ugliness, but in time 
we acquire the habit of becoming untouched by the pedan- 
tries, the academicisms, the petty pilferings, the architec- 
tural banalities; even the feux d’artifice cannot challenge 
us out of our acquired isolation as we walk the streets, 
save only when we are frankly out for a genuine tour 
and a new reconnaissance of the world in which we 
move and do not much live. 

We have all known our painful experiences, however, 
for with all our stoicism there are moments when ugli- 
ness can wound us to the quick. I remember revisiting 
an old garden in Liége, to find that the house where I 
had once dwelt had been converted into a shop, and the 
garden made into an appanage of litter and disarray. I 
have never been able to heal the memory of that wound, 
just as I can never see again the bit of English landscape 
that once spread out behind the palings of my garden. It 
held a sheepfold, a group of haystacks that were moulded 
into the scene as though by the hand of a marvelous 
sculptor. Hedgerows there were, of blackthorn, and a 
bit of plantation. Into the midst of it came one day a 
builder and planted a pair of what he called cottages. 
Red brick, black mortar, bleakness and bareness without 





a saving touch of beauty anywhere, and my landscape was 
gone forever. 

In other places I have been so wounded, as have we 
all. The retirement of the old and the advent of the 
new is seldom an unalloyed blessing. I have seen many 
parts of London rebuilt in my day, and if I were asked 
to name the spot where the new architecture was worthy 
of the old, I would be hard put to find an answer. As 
for the boldly new, the brand new, the oppressively new, 
the offensively new, that is strewn all over the globe. 
How, I often ask myself, can there be any interest in 
or reverence for architecture when the mass of it still 
remains so hopelessly ugly or so patently dull, insipid, 
banal? I do not decry the true achievements, even as 
I have lately revelled in the gorgeous pageant that now 
passes like a flame over Florida. 

Here is much ugliness, but much beauty as well—and 
even the ugliness is not oppressive, for behind it there 
lies the unmistakable fluttering of freedom, the will to be 
gay, the wish to let go and be done with conservatism and 
timidity—and the drab and dreary dullness of so much 
of our modern architecture. Of a truth here is color— 
neither reticent nor retiring are its users, and if the de- 
signers are gay one feels quite certain that they have 
caught gaiety from their clients. This kind of ugliness, 
when it results from poor proportion or vagaries in color 
that offend too pointedly to be ignored, has an excuse 
that makes it at least philosophically tolerable. That 
is, of course, the excuse for the ugliness which is objected 
to in every new movement that tends to break with tra- 
dition. Eventually we often accept the old ugliness as 
the new beauty, so unconscious are we of the nature of 
the forces that mould our tastes and opinions, and so the 
relative factor in ugliness operates without being dis- 
covered. It is as though some clever prestidigitator was 
forever having his joke on the world. 

But there is, after all, one type of architectural ugli- 
ness that is too definite ever to pass through the crucible 
where we change our views. There are buildings so 
ugly, so hideous, so offensive, so unrelated in every way 
to their environment that they can never be made beau- 
tiful. Not even though the whole environment were 
changed to match the ugliness of their garb could they 
be brought within the range of what is relatively beau- 


Dissertations in 
The Calculus of the Esthetic 


The greatest music and the greatest architecture 
are evoked out of the void and each has an infinity 
of material from which to build up its various 
edifices —BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


T IS difficult to express an opinion on matters of 
art without dogmatizing, and yet it would seem to be 
impossible to think seriously and habitually about 

matters of art without learning to distrust dogmatic 
judgments. 
There is every excuse, to be sure, for the critic who 
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tiful. Of such buildings is the jabber-faced court house 
at New Orleans. Viewing it again after the lapse of 
years I am struck anew with the fact that it is probably 
the most montrously ugly building that man has ever had 
the hardihood to inflict upon a suffering earth. Years 
ago, when it was fairly new, I used to think of it as a 
bounder who had forced his way into the drawing room 
of a lady, for to what else may one more aptly liken 
the environment into which this beast of a structure was 
flung. Picture the simple brick and stucco facades of the 
old Quartier in New Orleans, the slender columned bal- 
conies with their fretted trim of iron, the lichened walls 
of the patios, the tufts of green foliage rising above the 
garden enclosures, and then come, if you must (it were 
better to dodge it and miss some quaintness) upon this 
insolent degradation of the art that is called architecture. 
No pyre will it make, for flame would balk at digesting 
its ugliness. Only some hellish cataclysm will ever claim 
it for its own. No longer does it wear the look of the 
bounder. Today it has put on the face of the déclassé; 
it wears the unmistakable look of the poor human who 
has been flung without the pale not by his own acts, 
but by the brutal hand of Chance—and who must bear 
his ignominy to the bitter end. 

For may it not be that buildings have the capacity to 
suffer the indignities that are put upon them? Do you 
not sometimes hear rather than feel the murmur of a 
complaint, or the faint echo of a lamentation? Or are 
these merely the reflected anguish that has, we think, 
been hushed up by our acquired stoicism, our trained 
avoidance of the ugliness in which we live and move 
and have our being? An anguish which, though it es- 
cape utterance, is secretly buried within us, biding its 
time. Sympathetically it rises, and what we think we 
hear in complaint and lamentation is but the anguish 
of ugliness becoming articulate in ourselves as we are 
brought face to face with it once again. ‘Thus does it 
remind us that just as our nerves finally give way be- 
fore the noise that we think we have learned not. to 
hear, so does ugliness cast a blight that even the most 
heroic of stoics can never escape and from which the 
whole world suffers in torture without knowing why. 


CHARLES Harris WHITAKER. 


A sthetics—III 


dogmatizes. He knows, in the first place, that his per- 
ception of points of technique is infinitely more acute 
than that of other men of equal intelligence but without 
his training; he can identify the work of different periods, 
of different schools of the same period, and of different 
individuals of the same school, readily and confidently, 
by characteristics which others cannot appreciate even 
when pointed out to them. In many of these traits, 
moreover, which do not even exist to the unschooled eye, 
he finds sources of the most intense pleasure, the deepest 
and most enduring satisfaction. 

There is little wonder then that he feels that he may 
speak with authority, and that he passes without hesita- 














tion from pronouncing on the authenticity of a Corregio 
or a Kiyomitsu to assigning these and other artists, and 
their work, to ranks and places according to a regular 
scale of excellency, saying that such-a-one is superior 
to such-a-one, that this school lacks the lofty what-you- 
may-call-it which that school possesses in such rich 
measure, that a particular work is or is not in the best 
manner of the artist, and that the decline of a given art 
began in the year 1643 precisely. 

It is reasonable, I say, for him to regard his judgment 
in these matters as unerring—and yet there are con- 
siderations which might well keep him from too pontifical 
an attitude, even in those fields where he feels that he 
has progressed farthest toward complete understanding. 
For it is the common experience of critics that they find 
themselves disagreeing, not only with the profane many, 
which is only to be expected, but with their fellow critics 
and alas!, with themselves. ‘ 

Indeed the whole progress of the critical faculty in 
man, the whole process of growth in esthetic apprecia- 
tion, consists in a reconsideration of former judgments, 
a revaluation of old standards, a series of conversions to 
new faiths. 

He is a rare and an unlucky student who has never 
come in contact with a new and alien art, an art which 
at first sight was unsympathetic and even repellent to 
him, but which changed with growing familiarity until 
its first grotesqueness yielded to understanding, until his 
first dislike gave way to grudged liking, until suddenly 
he perceived in it a whole new range of zsthetic values,- 
a new, admirable, and masterly rendering of eternal 
truth. : 

And this process is not merely one of accretion; in ad- 
vancing to the new position he abandons the old; he 
turns with contempt today from the work which yester- 
day he admired to rapture. 

In theory, also, we acknowledge an orthodox canon of 
what is good in art and what is bad, but practically the 
articles of this creed are far from being accepted 
cecumenically. Some of them—for instance: that regard- 
ing the preéminence of the Greeks—are practically 
among the guod semper; quod ubique; quod ab omnibus; 
others are held by a sufficient body of the faithful to 
entitle them at least to respect; but every critic defends 
among his favorite theses some doctrines condemned as 
black and damnable heresy in the writings of the fathers, 
and almost everyone holds fast to some erratic tenet or 
other which hardly rises to the dignity of heresy but 
must be classed with the totem and the tabu, the theo- 
geny of the Kami and the metaphysics of the warlock 
and the dervish. 

Vaguely aware of this inconsistency, and yet unable 
to combat the critics’ claim to superior discrimination, 
the bulk of mankind rally in their millions to the manly 
slogan, “I know what I like,” and feel in their hearts 
that their position is basically identical with that of their 
betters. And with good reason, for in the end the judg- 
ments of the critic are, as has been said, dogmatic, 
insofar as they relate to intrinsic and not to technical 
excellence, and the critic in expressing them “knows 
what he likes.” 

In truth the student of artistic values is in much the 
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same unfortunate position as the student of electricity, 
knowing a multitude of interesting facts and phenomena 
resulting from a force, which itself remains indefinable. 

It is curious to note how persistently attempts to ac- 
count for the quality which we call design, after a cer- 
tain amount of generalizing about such abstractions as 
unity, variety, harmony and restraint, slide off with in- 
tense relief into discussion of the minutie of technique, 
leaving the grand question “What is this Art, anyway?” 
still unsolved. 

Besides this great and basic question there are a num- 
ber of minor problems which continually arise, expressly 
or by implication, in any discussion of art, and it is a 
peculiarity of most of these that they have long been 
settled and yet will not down, and that it is easier by far 
to decide them than to give a reason for the decision 
that does not involve some inconsistency or require some 
reservations. 

Among these are, for example, the question of the con- 
nection between art and “nature,” or the extent to which 
the mere delineation of objective fact enters into the 
field of art and if so, or not, why? ; the question 
of the connection between art and what is commonly 
called “beauty;” of the connection between art and 
ethics; of the nature and proper scope of convention- 
alization; and a dozen others on which it is impossible 
not to form an opinion, or to form one that can safely 
be pushed to its extreme. 

To arrive at a basis for the discussion of these ques- 
tions it is necessary to consider of what materials this 
art is composed, and since, by the use of the word as 
a general term, we concede a unity among the arts and 
a common nature belonging to them all, we may begin 
with some single art, and the simpler for our purposes 
the better. 

The art of musical composition deals with a single 
sense, to which it appeals through a strictly limited group 
of stimulations. (While this statement is equally true 
of all the arts its truth is not always equally evident, so 
that this premise may be allowed to stand.) It depends 
upon and consists of relationships between sounds, and 
these relationships are such that they may be expressed 
by definite mathematical ratios. 

They are of three orders; of time: that is, the sounds 
follow one another at intervals, and these intervals are 
definite and measurable in themselves and comparable 
with respect to one another; of pitch: that is, the sounds 
are vibratory, and their rates of vibration are definite 
and measurable in themselves and comparable with re- 
spect to one another; of intensity: that is, the sounds 
are produced with varying degrees of force which are 
definite, measurable, and mutually comparable. 

The appreciation of music therefore depends on the 
perception of certain mathematical relationships between 
sounds. 

Needless to say these relationships need not, and in 
most cases cannot, be consciously identified as mathe- 
mathical. No one outside of a laboratory ever thinks 
of a chord as the resultant of vibratory frequencies hav- 
ing to each other some such values as 256:320:384, but 
in order to be sensible of the chord as a chord such a 
ratio must exist and must be realized by the hearer. 
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When we consider architectural form or sculpture we 
are dealing with extension in space, or length, breadth 
and thickness. Painting involves two distinct sets of 
relationships; spatial, as in architecture—resulting from 
the combination of certain lines and masses of particular 
sizes and shapes; and vibratory, as in music—resulting 
from the combination of certain colors which differ from 
one another by the measure of their relative vibration 
rates. In all these arts, and in every art, however, we 
are dealing with ratios, capable of numerical expression, 
definite, measurable, and comparable, and the examina- 
tion or cognizance of a work of art consists of a series 
of double measurements and comparisons, whether we 
measure by ear the vibration rates of two notes and com- 
pare them to determine their intervals, or by eye the 
width and height of a doorway to judge of its propor- 
tion.! 

The numerical expression of the ratios which are 
present in music are of a comparatively simple descrip- 
tion. A succession of single notes may be represented 
as an ordinary series: 


ee ee ee re re 
The chord struck simultaneously would be expressed as 
a sum 
a+b+c+2a 


and a succession of chords becomes 


In architecture the colonnade may be expressed as 
it 11 1— 1 


But for the most part the ratios are of a more com- 
plicated kind. In sculpture, for instance, we have to deal 
with intricate angular measurement and intersections of 
solids and surfaces of all sorts of subtly varying con- 
tour. Color introduces another set of functions vary- 
ing by infinitely small increments. Value (though difficult 
to disassociate altogether from color) probably a wholly 
distinct series again. 

So that the attempt to express numerically even a few 
square inches of a bust or portrait would produce a set 
of equations more staggering than the pages of integra- 
tions in the books on the theory of wxronautics, or radio 
telegraphy. 

But what must be insisted upon is that these numerical 
equivalents necessarily exist; that they must necessarily 
be perceived in some transcendant fashion for the music 
to be anything but noise; for the painting to be more 
than a jumble like a dirty palette; for the architecture 
to have meaning other than that of a heap of toy blocks; 
and that, in fine, this numerical relationship, which each 
part bears to every other part and to the whole—as it 
is the only thing which all the arts possess in common— 


‘This thought is well expressed in the following passage from 
Vernon Blake’s book, Relation in Art, published since this was written: 

“A line of a drawing....a phrase of music. What essentially 
do they appear to be? They are simply a series of relations. Rela- 
tions of position in the case of the line....while the phrase of 
music is evidently neither more nor less than the arrangement of 
its composing individual notes, of course, considered in time, so that 
the silent intervals assume a positive value in the scheme. 

“The nature or spirit of the ensemble of these relations (or shall 
we say the series itself of the relations?) constitutes the individuality 
of the work of art.” : 

Though dissenting from its conclusions, I cannot express too 
strongly my opinion of the value of this admirable book to the 
student of the philosophy of art. 
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is the art; it is what the artist strives for, what we 
grasp and feel, and feed upon. 

We perceive then that the quality of artistic apprecia- 
tion is not unlike the faculty of the lightning calculator 
or the mental processes of the adding machine. It re- 
quires the ability to grasp and solve on the instant a 
variety of intensely intricate and obscure mathematical 
values without being conscious of them as such and 
without any necessary clear understanding of the inter- 
mediate processes. 

Let us now endeavor to apply this general idea to 
some of the particular problems which have been found 
difficult of satisfactory solution, so that we may see 
whether it involves any absurdities or whether it may be 
developed into a consistent and satisfactory theory. 

The qualities of style and scale are easily accounted 
for by supposing that in addition to recognizing the re- 
lationship between the individual factors in the com- 
position, the eye or ear also perceives and compares the 
relationships between the relations. 

Let us assume, for instance, that we have to do with 
ratios which may be expressed numerically by the equa- 
tions 

a+b+c+d=e 
2a+2b+2c+2d—f 
sin Vb=d 
and 2 sin V2b—=g 


The first two expressions are similar in form and 
quite distinct from the last two. Similarly a whole 
series of ratios may have a common algebraic form 
which links them into a group that is distinguishable 
from all other groups of different forms. 

This similarity of form moreover is not an abstrac- 
tion. It is governed by and governs the physical rela- 
tionships of which the formule are the numerical equiv- 
alents. A particular type of equation corresponds to a 
particular type of physical curve, form or shape. A 
mathematician recognizes at a glance that x-+-a—2y 
represents a straight line sloping upward from left to 
right at an angle of less than forty-five degrees. He can 
similarly identify the numerical expressions peculiar to 
a circle or a parabola, a helix or a cardioid. The only 
reason why we cannot so distinguish the mathematical 
expression or formula belonging to an Ionic capital is 
that it has never been reduced to form. We may be 
sure, though, that the form of the numerical equivalents 
to two such capitals would bear a family likeness. 

The inherent unity of a composition (which is scale) 
or of a number of compositions (which is style) may 
be considered then as depending on the recurrence of 
relationships possessing similar numerical forms. Since 
similarities of spatial ratios may persist in spite of 
changes of color, and similarities of color ratios in 
spite of changes of form, and since both may survive 
any amount of transposition (which is merely the addi- 
tion of a constant), works of the most distinct character, 
undertaken from the most diverse points of view, may 
and do possess this unity. 

Let us next consider the question of specialized artistic 
sensibility or the restriction of the field of art to sight, 
hearing and, in a lesser degree, touch. At first sight 
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there appears to be no reason why the senses of taste 
and smell should not equally respond to artistic stimuli 
of their own, and the evident fact (in spite of Brillat- 
Savarin and the Dictionnaire des Gourmets—or is it the 
Almanach des Gourmands?) that such arts are incapable 
of development, has been usually accounted for by assum- 
ing a certain baseness or grossness as belonging to these 
senses. 

It is easily seen that as the stimuli which appeal to 
these senses involve neither intervals of time, dimensions 
of space, or rates of vibration—in other words, have no 
extension—they are immeasurable, incomparable, in- 
capable of being reduced to definite ratios, and conse- 
quently essentially inartistic. 

Since the province of art is bounded by the expression 
of certain relationships, and since these relationships may 
be and are completely contained in and ascertainable 
from the work of art itself, the work depends on nothing 
extrinsic for its complete understanding and appreciation 
and has no necessary resemblance to anything outside 
itself. 

If it should resemble anything in nature, a new set 
of ratios may be presented, namely: the relationships 
between the various elements or components of the com- 
position and the elements or components of the natural 
object, scene, sound, or other physical reality with which 
it has been compared, but such relationships are in no 
sense necessary or even advantageous. In most cases 
they will have no deeper significance than that a certain 
arrangement or pattern (ratio) occurring in nature has 
suggested the arrangement or pattern (ratio) deliber- 
ately used by the artist. 

This brings us to the question of convention, involving 
the double problem of the reason for its existence and 
the manner in which it is brought about. 

Convention may be defined as the reduction of the 
proportions of an object to numerical values of such 
orders as the artist and his audience are capable of per- 
ceiving and comparing. The artist modifies the irregu- 
larly varying’ ratios of the natural object, leaving out 
decimal places, extracting the roots of powers with com- 
plex exponents, and bringing all the terms of the ex- 
pression down to a common denominator with the terms 
of the other elements of decoration or composition with 
which he has to deal, so as to eliminate all numerical 
values except those which have orders and characters 
such as can be appreciated and grasped by him and by 
the audience to which his labors are directed. 

It may be well at this point to consider the possible 
objection that all this is merely a restatement in far- 
fetched mathematical terms of wholly familiar ideas, for 
instance that what has just been said is merely another 
way of putting the familiar phrase “eliminating the non- 
essential.” 

The answer is that it is not the non-essential which is 
eliminated in conventionalization, nor the essential which 
is emphasized. What is eliminated is the incompre- 
hensible, and what is enforced is the familiar, the com- 
prehensible, the colloquial. 

In fact the word essential has little meaning in this 
connection. In wood block reproduction one convention 
reduces all form to light and shadow; another ignores 
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shadows entirely. In what sense have these two con- 
ventions both eliminated the non-essential ? 

What they have eliminated (to return to mathe- 
matical phraseology) are the high powers of fractional 
terms, the squares and cubes of dy/dx, which, “being of 
infinitesimally small value, may be ignored.” They have 
reduced an involved and unwieldy formula such as 
Lab*+sin?aVx—'°—P to 24+2=—4 in the one case, and 
2x2=4 in the other. 

Doubtless the noticeably pictorial quality of twilight 
and sunrise scenes is due to the same toning away of 
minor relationships in nature, and accentuation of those 
full tones and broad outlines which correspond most 
closely to definite numerical values. 

In every type of convention the development is towards 
ease of perception. This depends principally upon the 
degree and kind of education of the senses possessed by 
those by whom the convention is evolved and by those 
towards whom it is directed, and this in turn depends 
upon their zsthetic background. 

We have reached the point where we must consider 
the laws of the growth of artistic appreciation, and of 
the alternation of complexity and simplicity in stylistic 
development. 2 

The ability to perceive and compare numerical values 
and relationships, which is the ability to create and ap- 
preciate art, is not only unequal in individuals but is 
progressive and capable of growth and intensification. 

Let us suppose that when the first fumbling efforts at 
artistic expression begin, the mentality of the primitive 
craftsman and his tribefellows is such that they can just 
barely grasp the relationship between one and one, two, 
three, and four, and that accordingly forms whose dimen- 
sions bear to each other whole number ratios of low 
numerical value produce an effect which is pleasing to 
him and to them. 

He proceeds to decorate his paddle and spearshaft 
with notches, equally spaced, with squares, with equi- 
lateral lozenges and triangles, and for the time repeti- 
tion and combination of these simple forms suffice. They 
express all that he has to say; his patrons receive from 
them all that they can contain. 

But in time these few ratios, which at first may have 
been apprehended with some difficulty, become common- 
places. Constant acquaintanceship with them gives a 
more complete grasp of their possibilities, and the artist's 
comprehension passes on to more abstruse relationships. 
He may advance, for instance, from the ratios of one to 
two and one to three, to the more abstract idea involved 
in the ratio two to three. The next step may be to grasp 
the relative value of three and five or of five and seven. 

Each advance in the complexity of the ratios dealt 
with paves the way for further progress in understand- 
ing, until at length a difference is perceived between such 
values as say 2 and 1/20 to 1 and 2 to 1, and this difference 
assumes a significance to the eye and the mind. So the 
rectangles begin to elongate, the straight lines give way 
to flowing curves, the craftsman’s vocabulary is multi- 
plied, and refinement after refinement testify to his ability 
to perceive ever more minute fractional differences. 

From this, carried farther and farther, result after 
ages the crisp taper of the Florentine escutcheon, the 
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sweep of the Bhodisat’s draperies, converging fold over 
fold, the careless, masterly spotting of the Gothic light 
and shadow, the pearly modulations of a Whistler hori- 
zon. 

It may be that these refinements are all directed 
toward the modification of the minor terms of existing 
ratios, without changing the broad general forms of the 
ratios themselves. Generations have been spent lovingly 
pondering over the difference between 16/522 and 
17/523, as in the long years during which the Greeks, 
a hair’s breadth at a time, elongated the Doric column 
and stiffened the slope of its capital. Or the general 
form of the formula itself may be modified, introducing 
a new era of art. 

It is impossible for us to advance in the direction of 
complexity faster than we are able to progress in the 
faculty of perceiving complex ratios. It is wholly pos- 
sible, however, for us to pass at a bound from a com- 
paratively limited and simple range of values to a com- 
paratively complicated range. 

It would be wrong to conclude that the primitive 
artist, in passing from the simple to the complex, also 
passed from the less perfect to the more perfect. The 
less involved harmonics which were his staple are no less 
sound and true because he has made progress with his 
multiplication table. Indeed there is something in the 
simpler relationships which seems to afford the more 
solid and enduring satisfaction, just as there is some- 
thing in the more complex relationships which seems to 
convey a keener and livelier pleasure. Though we tire 
of them, we return to them, and the taste of the passing 
ages fluctuates between the involved and the simple, 
wearied by each in turn, but never exhausting wholly the 
relish which each in its turn can afford. 

It would be interesting to consider to what extent the 
actual concrete values which are employed in the several 
arts may be common to more than one. Whether the 
notes of a masterly piece of music, reduced to numerical 
notation and charted on cross-section paper, would in- 
spire a motive for a frieze or a mosaic; whether the 
formule which underlie the architecture of Michaelan- 
gelo, and make all his work a consistent whole, are the 
same as those which similarly underlie his painting. 

This would, however, consume pages rather than 
paragraphs, and while what has been said is perhaps too 
brief and compact to permit the reader to follow readily 
the train of reasoning it is intended to present, it may be 


already too long and too minute for the first rough ex- 
pression of a nascent philosophy. 

But there is one further point which must be discussed, 
however briefly, since it flows logically from what has 
gone before and brings us back to the point where we 
began. 

If the basis of art is the ratio, there is no choice be- 
tween ratios. Unless we are prepared to contend for 
some sort of a Pythagorean order of precedence between 
the numerals we can scarcely maintain that 7/3 is a more 
desirable quantity than 3/7, pi than eta, or Vx than x’. 

It is and must be the perception of the ratio and not 
the ratio itself in which zsthetic creation and apprecia- 
tion lie and the ability to perceive is the result of educa- 
tion, habit, and if we choose to call it so, prejudice. 

Ratios are infinite in possible number, and hence there 
is an infinity of possible expressions and an infinity of 
possible perceptions, each perfect, complete and good in 
itself and each capable of producing equal esthetic satis- 
faction to those whose faculties are properly educated to 
enable them to comprehend the relationships which are 
therein presented. 

Here then is the answer to critical dogmatism; that 
insofar as we comprehend, all is good; insofar as we 
do not comprehend, all is bad; but the thing itself 
is neither good nor bad, except in the sense that it is 
itself, and therefore true, and therefore excellent. 

When we praise, then, we are almost sure to be right, 
for praise is the proud fruit of understanding; but when 
we blame, we are almost sure to be wrong, for blame 
is the confession of mystification and ignorance. 

You ask me, thereupon, whether yonder lithographed 
tin fruit can is precisely as good art as an Italian primi- 
tive. Truly I cannot resist the conclusion that it is. I 
confess humbly that I do not comprehend its ratios, but 
I am certain that if I did comprehend them I would see 
that they were good. I am certain, too, that in some 
other civilization, with ten thousand years of a different 
culture behind them, the critics would exalt it to its 
place in the gallery, admitting its supreme mastery, and 
classing it (according to the nature of that culture and 
the history of those years) with the masterpieces of 
utter severity and restraint, or with the chief works of 
an almost too opulent development of sensuous splendor. 

And with this confession of faith, perhaps it would be 
as well, for the time being, to have done. 

Francis P. SuLLivAN. 











Some Reflections 


( pene the architect means buying profes- 
sional service or buying advice. Even the plans 
themselves should not be construed as commodity. 

They are advice on how to build. They are put down 

on paper because the advice is too technical and detailed 

to be given orally. 

The length of time a salesman spends waiting for a 
customer, as well as with the customer, has to be paid 
for and borne in the cost of the goods. The time the 
architect spends waiting for clients or hunting for 
clients has to be paid for as well as the time he spends 
in serving and advising them. It all has to be covered 
by his fee. 

It is in the interest of clients to cut down all the ex- 
penses of the architect which are not a direct benefit to 
the client. So far as the client is concerned, the time the 
architect spends in hunting business is absolute waste, 
because it adds little of value to his professional ex- 
perience. 

Architects are chosen either: 


INFORMALLY 


of Free Sketches. 
of Cheap Price. 
of Financial Connections. 
of Real Estate Connections. 
of Social Connections. 
of Acquaintance. 
of Friendship. 
of Relationship. 
of Reputation. 
of Special Ability. 
or 
ForMALLY, i.e., By COMPETITION 
1. Open. 
2. Restricted. 
3. Combination of the two. 


. Because 
. Because 
. Because 
Because 
Because 
Because 
Because 
. Because 
. Because 
. Because 
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To bring client and architect more easily together, it 
must be made easier for clients to find out about archi- 
tects. All hokum and pretense must be abandoned. It 
is theoretically splendid for architects to maintain that 
selection should be made on the basis of professional 
qualifications, but they have got to realize that not one 
man in a thousand has the information on which to base 
such a judgment. 

The holding of competitions is an extremely doubtful 
method of choice for other than monumental buildings, 
and it is not always satisfactory then. The principal 
advantage to the owner is the variety of ideas which are 
developed. It should be remembered, however, that 
these ideas are developed separately and at great cost to 
the individual architects, whereas the owner might de- 
rive greater benefit more cheaply from a group of archi- 
tects acting in consultation. 

Except on very large projects the owner shuns the ex- 


The High Expense of Choosing An Architect 


pense of a professional consultant, because it is one which 
at best can bring him only an indirect result. 

The owner, above everything, wants to know what the 
architect can do and what his ideas are going to be on 
the owner’s particular problem. If the owner speaks 
to one architect he doesn’t want to be forbidden to dis- 
cuss his building project with another. Has the archi- 
tect modeled his code of ethics too closely upon the ex- 
clusive system of professional advice-giving used by 
physicians? Both doctors and architects live by selling 
the professional advice which their training qualifies 
them to give. Neither can afford to give very much free 
advice. The architect is put to a greater personal ex- 
pense, however, in rendering his advice through the de- 
velopment of the detailed plans so that proportionately 
the time spent in preliminary conferences is relatively 
unimportant. The doctor has established a system of 
clinical service where the best advice is made equally 
available to those who cannot afford to pay. 

There is little doubt remaining that the architectural 
profession has got to work out something resembling an 
architectural clinic where general advice can be given to 
the public at a very low figure. 

There are many types of work, however, in which the 
services of an architect are essential, such as the small 
school, library, or church, or the small village community 
hall. A competition as recommended by the Institute is 
altogether too cumbersome a method for the selection of 
an architect for such work. In the first place it costs 
too much and takes too long, and both money and time 
must be saved if real results are to be obtained. In the 
second place the formal competition doesn’t allow the 
owners to get personally in touch with the architects 
who are being considered and understand their person- 
alities. 

It ought to be possible to work out a “two or three 
conference” method of selection. Competing architects 
could be asked to confer with the client and discuss his 
needs with him. A memorandum of the points agreed 
upon could be sent to each competitor after each confer- 
ence. At certain of the conferences all of the competing 
architects could be present in the spirit that, whoever got 
the work, they as a group were prepared to discuss and 
advise the best course to pursue. Through this method 
the owner would have a chance to learn something of the 
abilities of the respective architects: first, to draw him out 
and interpret his wishes, and second, to execute the de- 
sign. 

The architectural profession and the public would 
benefit were a definite system to be worked out which 
would allow clients to consult architects in a preliminary 
way, paying a small sum without relation to percentage, 
based either on time spent in preliminary conferences or 
the exchange value of the advice given. It is possible 
that variants might be established with definite stipula- 
tion as to the type of sketches or advice to be furnished 
and the remuneration therefor. An Institute circular of 
information upon this method would be of assistance. 
The money paid to an architect forms part of the 
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total cost of the finished building. In most cases, this 
total cost is such an important item that, if it run too 
high, it may jeopardize the owner’s ability to continue to 
own the building and perhaps force the foreclosure of 
the mortgages. It has been asserted, and more owners 
than architects appear to be aware of it, that practically 
all of the services which an architect gives can be secured 
indirectly by other means. In other words, the highly 
trained practicing architect has, besides his brother 
architects, two other classes of people as virtual com- 
petitors. First, anyone with sufficient intelligence to 
make a few diagramatic lines upon a sheet of transpar- 
ent paper can make drawings from which any building 
in the city of New York may legally be erected. Second, 
any firm of steel fabricators, iron workers, stone cutters, 
plumbers, tin-smiths, cabinet-makers, and sometimes 
even carpenters have enough talent in their shop drafting 
force to supply the necessary detailed drawings when an 
architect is not employed. Furthermore, where archi- 
tects are incapable of supplying specialized details, the 
drafting forces of such organizations are generally de- 
pended upon to supply—‘“for the architect’s approval”— 
necessary shop drawings. The architect has no monopoly 
of the ability to draw. 

When an owner is willing to have the steel designed 
by the shop drafting force of the fabricator that is to 
supply it, it is dificult for that owner to see why he is 
expected to pay his architect a commission of 6 per cent. 
on the price of the steel. It costs the fabricator perhaps 
2 per cent. of the cost of his contract to redesign his steel, 
but he figures on doing it on most of the estimates he 
submits because thus he may be able to effect economies 
that may secure him the contract. This is usually done 


even when the steel is completely and carefully designed 


before proposals are requested. His price covers this 
extra cost; the owner pays it in the end, but it is a 
masked cost which seems merely to be part of the price 
of the steel.1 

The architect is one of the few survivors of the per- 
centage form of compensation. The trend of the modern 
mind has been toward the business ideal of the fixed 
price. Prices are made inclusive of the overhead and 
profit which the seller gets. Can you imagine a customer 
going into a store and pricing a table and being pleased 
with a clerk who replies that the table costs $100 plus 
our commission of 25 per cent.? Any clerk knows bet- 
ter than that. Therefore he is likely to answer that 
“the price of the table is $150, but we will allow you a 
discount of 16 2-3 per cent. because this is our January 
sale.” With the price so stated the customer thinks it 
is a wonderful bargain. All sorts of masked costs are 
hidden in such practices. They are not in the interest 
of the customer, but the psychological effect is pleasing 
to him and accordingly he gets taken in. An architect 
may be honest with his client, but the psychological 
effect on the client instinctively leads him to react 
against the added percentage even though he recognizes 
that he is getting value for what he pays. 

One of the suggestions which recently came into the 


2 Certain classes of architects have abused this way of doing things. 
Witness the scandalous attempt to shift responsibility published in 
Bulletin No. 5 of the Structural Steel Board of Trade of New 
York, and reprinted in The American Architect (20 December). 
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hands of the Committee on Uneconomic Practices of the 
New York CuHaptTer was that part of the architect’s 
fee should be paid by the contractor. The reason given 
was that the architect served both contractor and owner. 
The contractor, it was claimed, would then be able to 
ask for better service in the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications with the result that he would 
grow to depend more on the architect for his drawings 
and less on his own staff. On the other hand, the archi- 
tect’s role as an interpreter of the contract would be 
more apparent to the owner, and it was contended the 
architect would be more likely and more able to be fair 
to the contractor. The suggestion provoked more 
laughter than serious consideration. It should be men- 
tioned here, however, so that the profession may realize 
what their business associates are thinking. Architects 
have it in their power to render widely differing types 
of service. Until recently they had had it within their 
power to charge on the same basis whatever the service 
rendered. The growth of other agencies capable of ren- 
dering the same service has confronted architects of all 
types with a serious situation. 

The foregoing suggestion should be plumbed for its 
serious import. It reflects a real grievance of the con- 
tractor. It suggests the removal of a_ psychological 
obstacle from the mind of the contractor and from the 
mind of the owner. One must not forget the pleasure 
of the purchaser of the table upon learning he was to 
get a discount while in reality he paid the seller a 25 
per cent. profit. 

So far as the Institute is concerned, the elimination of 
waste in choosing the architect is a question of emphasis. 
Should the Institute, representing the organized profes- 
sion, spend its energy in protecting the individual rights 
and privileges of the architect? Or should it throw its 
weight toward creating a relationship, whatever its form 
may be, which will encourage the owner to believe that 
architectural advice is worth having and that it is easy 
and not difficult to get all of the advice that he is willing 
to pay for? Whether he knows it or not, professional 
men, who call themselves architects, are not of value to 
the owner because they are architects, but because they 
can furnish the advice and service he needs better than 
any other agency. If architects forget this and spend 
too much of their time merely defending their present 
prerogatives they are likely to awake some day to the 
fact that other agencies have taken over their capacities 
to serve. 

The case in question may be restated tersely and 
plainly as follows: 

Architects give specialized services. 

For some of these they get more than they deserve. 

For some of these they get less than they deserve. 

The client doesn’t understand just what the architect 
does. 

He knows he can get some of the services of the 
architect from his contractor, or others; he sometimes 
thinks he can get all of the services elsewhere. 

Like the man who bought the table, he is pleased to 
think that he is thus getting a reduction or saving the 
architect’s fee. 

Too much emphasis must not be put on the defense 
of empty prerogatives to the exclusion of the study of 
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how best the profession can serve, and of making these 
facts understandable to the public. 

The architect is competing not only against other ar- 
chitects for their services, but against miscellaneous 
persons, and outside business factors as well. 

The architect is not understood and on top of it has 
to overcome a psychological obstacle. 


At the present time most architects are harrassed and 
worried by these very problems. There is no reason 
why the status of the profession should be at the mercy 
of the whims of circumstance. A straightforward at- 
tempt should be made to control our own destiny. 


ArtHurR C. Howpen. 


The Secretary’s Page 


HE MINUTES of a dozen Chapters are at hand 

I as this page is being brought into existence. The 

majority of the documents recount chapter meetings 
and events of recent date, although there are a few which 
extend back to the summer of 1925. A résumé of the 
activities of these Chapters follows. 

BALTIMORE CHAPTER has had under consideration the 
question of electing honorary Chapter members, such 
membership to be extended to those who, though not 
members of the profession, have signally advanced the 
cause of architecture. 

BrookLtyn CHAPTER held its meeting of 24 November, 
with Mr. J. Monroe Hewlitt, Regional Director of the 
Seventh District, at which Mr. Hewlitt addressed a 
large attendance on the subject of “Functions of the In- 
stitute Chapters.” 

Cuicaco CHapTER held a joint meeting, 10 Novem- 
ber, with the Producers’ Research Council at the Archi- 
tect’s Club of Chicago; this was fully reported in the 
JourNna for December. 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER, in a recent session, adopted the 
following unanimous resolution: “That the CLEVELAND 
Cuapter of the American Institute of Architects favors 
the grading and making of lumber products as advocated 
by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce.” At 
a meeting in the near future, the Chapter will have as 
guest of the evening Mr. C. Herrick Hammond, Regional 
Director of that District. 

Kansas Cuapter has been active in public informa- 
tion work. Prof. Paul Weigel, head of the Architecture 
Department of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has broadcasted by radio two addresses on European 
architecture and city zoning. Mr. Ralph E. Scammel, the 
Chapter Secretary, spoke on Kansas building codes before 
the Kansas Engineering Society convention last month. 

Kansas City CHAPTER, in its session of 25 November, 
considered a number of local and chapter matters. 

Kentucky CHAPTER has appointed a Committee on 
Local History, whose object is to secure photographs and 
write articles on the history of fine examples of Kentucky 
architecture for publication in the daily press. The Chap- 
ter has been considering the matter of a State Registration 
Law for a number of sessions, but no definite procedure 
in the matter has as yet been determined. An informal 
meeting was held during the late convention of the 
American Hospital Association in Louisville, for the pur- 
pose of meeting visiting architects who were attending 
that function. Messrs. Myron Hunt of Los Angeles, 
Carl A. Erikson of Chicago, and Edward F. Stevens of 
Boston were among the guests. 

NortH CaroLinA CHAPTER has adopted a resolution 
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“that we organize in the different cities sub-chapters to 
promote close interest in architecture and the allied arts, 
to meet at stated intervals and report at the regular meet- 
ings of the State Chapters, to be officered by Chapter 
members but open to all architects.” It was agreed to 
appoint a Chapter member in each district to organize 
this movement. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER had, as the feature of its 
December meeting, a lecture on “Color in Architecture” 
by Mr. Leon V. Solon. 

Aside from its recently chronicled efforts on behalf of 
the Jail designed by H. H. Richardson, the PirrspurcH 
CuapTer has been indulging in several interesting social 
activities. A Chapter golf party was held at the Shan- 
nopin Country Club during the summer, combined with a 
short business session. Toward the end of October, the 
Chapter held its first Ladies’ Night, at which a record 
attendance of 72 members and guests was achieved, and 
apparently a very gay affair it was. The Chapter is also 
planning to participate in the Beaux Arts Ball of 1926, 
to be held in collaboration with the Architectural Club 
and the Associated Artists. 

The printed minutes of the SAN Francisco CHAPTER 
contain a great deal of matter relating to local business, 
election of the new officers, and so on. 

A resolution was adopted at a recent meeting of the 
West Texas Cuapter, held in San Antonio, requesting 
the Mayor and City Commissioners to refer to the mem- 
bers of the Chapter the new municipal building ordinance, 
for their consideration and suggestions, before it is put to 
a vote by the Commission, thus avoiding misunderstand- 
ings and shortcomings in the city building code in the 
future. 

The November meeting of the Wisconsin CHAPTER 
was held in Madison, instead of Milwaukee, and 16 
architects from the latter city went by car to the session, 
which lasted all day, the members lunching together, visit- 
ing all the prominent and interesting buildings in Madison, 
including the university, and dining together in the even- 
ing. At this affair 58 men were present, one of the 
largest attendances in the history of the Chapter, and it 
was the sense of the gathering that this should be but the 
first of a number of “exchange” meetings to follow. 


Institute Business 


Nominations of Officers 


The following members of the Institute nominate 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, for President of 
the Institute for 1926-1927: 
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Daniel R. Huntington, Paul Richardson, Arthur L. Love- 
less, Carl Siebrand, Sherwood D. Ford, H. A. Moldenhour, 
Jos. W. Wilson, Louis Baeder, Andrew Willatsen, W. G. 
Brust, Fred B. Stephen, J. Lister Holmes, Roland E. Borhek, 
George Gove, Herbert A. Bell, and Earl N. Dugan, of the 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER. 

Alan McDonald, John McDonald, Thomas R. Kimball, 
J. D. Sandham, Louis W. Smetana, N. R. Brigham, Frederick 
S. Stott, F. A. Henninger, Edwin B. Clarke, Harry Lawrie, 
George B. Prinz, Mark M. Levings, Frederick W. Clarke, 
and Hiram A. Salisbury, of the NEBRASKA CHAPTER. 

Harry F. Cunningham, of the Frorma CHAPTER, and 
Victor Mindeleff, Delos H. Smith, James Rush Marshall, 
Francis P. Sullivan, Edward W. Donn, Jr., P. C. Adams, 
Waddy B. Wood, B. V. Flournoy, L. P. Wheat, Jr., Albert 
L. Harris, Frank Upman, William I. Deming, Ward Brown, 
and Horace W. Peaslee, of the Wasuincton, D. C., 
CHAPTER. 

W. R. B. Willcox, O. R. Bean, Wm. G. Holford, Ellis 
F. Lawrence, F. S. Allyn, Charles D. James, A. E. Doyle, 
Morris H. Whitehouse, and John V. Bennes, of the OrEGON 
CHAPTER. 

An extended official announcement on the subject of 
the nomination of officers and directors to be elected at 
the coming Convention will appear in the JouRNAL for 
February. 


Public Works 


Since the last Convention of the Institute the whole 
question of a public buildings program has developed dur- 
ing the summer and autumn and has been introduced 
into the present Congress in the form of certain bills, at 
the beginning of the session. This is a very distinct ad- 
vance over the previous national legislation which has 
usually appeared at the end of a session in the form of 
appropriation bills when their analysis and careful dis- 
cussion was made impossible by a lack of time. It will 
be recalled that during the last session of Congress Pres- 
ident Coolidge had recommended the expenditure of fifty 
million dollars for a building program within the District 
of Columbia, and at the end of the session was reported 
to have given his approval to an additional appropriation 
of one hundred million dollars for a building program 
outside the District. 

This 150 million dollars took the form of an appropria- 
tion bill issuing from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the House, and was known as the Elliott 
Bill. It was a marked advance over the previous forms of 
omnibus bill, the last one of which was passed in 1913. 
The outstanding characteristics of the Elliott Bill were 
the appropriation in a lump sum by Congress, leaving the 
decisions concerning the individual expenditures in the 
hands of executive departments; the recognition of the 
obligations arising out of the competitions held some years 
ago for three of the principal executive department build- 
ings; and the provision for employment of expert service 
in connection with the design of any public buildings 
erected from this appropriation. 

This bill was passed twice by the House, but failed 
in the Senate Committees, although it was belie#ed a 
majority of the Senate were in favor of the bill, had it 
reached the floor. 

This same bill has already been introduced in the pres- 
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ent Congress, the only change being in the amount ap- 
propriated, which is 165 millions in the new bill. The 
Committee on Public Works has been in conference with 
Congressman Elliott and recommends that this bill should 
receive the earnest support of the Institute and of all 
those interested in an orderly procedure in appropriations 
for government buildings. 

While the Elliott Bill provides a definite means of 
expending the 165 millions appropriated in an orderly 
fashion, there is no legislation to continue such a pro- 
cedure after the moneys appropriated by this bill have 
been éxpended. The Institute Committee is therefore 
preparing a bill providing for a permanent Public Build- 
ing Commission which we believe should be created for 
the purpose of collecting all information concerning sites 
and buildings used by the Federal Government in the 
District and elsewhere, and in codperation with the 
Bureau of Budget to report to Congress with recommen- 
dations for appropriations—this Commission to function 
also in the expenditure of any funds appropriated. Such 
a Building Commission should, in our opinion, be similar 
to the Public Buildings Commission created in 1916, 
which made an exhaustive report with recommendations, 
but limited to the needs within the District, and com- 
pleting its duties with the submission of its report. The 
Public Buildings Commission now functioning in the 
District is limited in its duties to the assignment of space 
in owned or rented buildings within the District. 

The recommendations which the Committee will make 
to Congress, suggesting the creation of such a permanent 
Commission, are the result of conferences with senators 
and representatives who have been sufficiently interested 
to discuss the matter with President Coolidge and we 
believe will give such a recommendation favorable con- 
sideration when introduced. 

The subject of a Department or Division of Public 
Works has also actively engaged the attention of the 
Committee on Public Works. This whole question was 
intimately related to the reorganization bills which had 
been before Congress in various forms since President 
Harding’s appointment of a commission to study reor- 
ganization. Prior to that appointment a bill, known as 
the Jones-Reavis Bill, had been introduced by the En- 
gineering Societies codperating with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. This bill provided for a Department 
of Public Works with four assistant secretaries, one of 
whom should be an architect and another an engineer, 
the remaining two being qualified to take care of the 
legal and other questions arising out of the administra- 
tion of the public domain. This bill was abandoned in 
the interests of a general reorganization. 

The attempt to bring about a general reorganization, 
however, has met with so much opposition, because of its 
necessarily sweeping character, that it is doubtful 
whether such a bill could be passed. This condition has 
been recognized and met by the introduction in the pres- 
ent Congress of a bill, known as the Smoot-Mapes Bill, 
which permits the President by executive order to trans- 
fer bureaus and agencies into more workable groups, sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. The Committee be- 
lieves that this bill should receive the earnest support of 
all members of the American Institute of Architects, as 

















it offers the means of gathering together all of the govern- 
ment agencies in charge of design and construction of 
public works. 

A bill is in preparation, which it is hoped will be jointly 
introduced by the Engineering Societies and the American 
Institute of Architects, creating a Division of Public 
Works, somewhat similar in character to the Jones- 
Reavis Bill introduced in 1919. Should this bill be suc- 
cessful it will form a division which should eventually ab- 
sorb all non-military engineering work and result in a 
separate Department of Public Works. 

M. B. Mepary, Jr., Chairman. 


Vicious “Own-Your-Home” 
Propaganda 


The Committee on Community Planning was asked by 
the Board of Directors to investigate and report upon 
various expositions held from time to time ostensibly in 
the interests of the “Own-Your-Home” movement. The 
report of the Committee which covers the whole gamut 
of “own-your-home,” “better homes,” “home beautiful” 
expositions and their like is briefed as follows: 


These expositions have frequently been run in the past 
more in the interests of real estate development than to 
help progress in good home building. It is the observa- 
tion of this committee that the real estate motive on 
the whole tends to block rather than help progress in 
attaining a rational solution of the home problem. Even 
from the home builder’s standpoint we are inclined to 
believe that the average layman who wanders through 
a maze of new and half-tried building construction ex- 
hibits, mixed up with an equally elaborate maze of house- 
hold appliances, is confused rather than informed. We 
venture the belief that the architect whose client has 
recently emerged from one of these expositions will re- 
quire one or two extra sessions before his mind can be 
relieved of a mass of foolish and unrelated notions. 

This is the more to be deplored since we are without 
doubt in the midst of a period of remarkable change 
and progress in regard to building methods and materials 
which might with the proper guidance lead to very great 
advancement in the important field of moderate-priced 
dwellings. 

On the other hand, however, there must be set up in 
our cities a continually increasing barrier against ready 
progress due to the ever increasing complexity of urban 
conditions and the restrictive measures and ironclad build- 
ing codes made necessary to cope with bad practice and 
speculative construction. Real progress in housing in 
this country has long been delayed by the absence of any 
concerted attempt to develop an adequate technique of 
house building which might intelligently direct and in- 
fluence our practices and methods of planning and con- 
struction. In certain European countries very definite 
progress has been made in recent years, and there we find 
the architect taking the lead in developing modern 
methods of meeting the housing situation. In many of 
those countries there are one or more government plants 
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devoted to continual study and actual test of various 
methods of house construction. Such experiments consist 
not merely in testing the strength or quality of materials 
but in studying their related application and economies 
in connection with well-developed principles of cost dis- 
tribution. 

The Institute might well undertake the initiative in 
establishing either within or without the Building Expo- 
sition movement a Bureau devoted to the genuine test 
and application of building methods both old and new in 
relation to the small house problem. Such a movement 
should be isolated entirely from the realm of advertising 
and propaganda. It should also be predicated upon a 
careful investigation of the entire field of American hous- 
ing in relation to the actual facts of cost and in relation 
to the problems of city expansion. It is difficult to suggest 
in just what way the individual architect or local chap- 
ters might best undertake to improve the present situa- 
tion. 

The profession is, unfortunately, distinctly lacking in 
contact with or knowledge of the subject, especially of 
the actual relation of cost factors which bear upon the 
problem. The architect is quite as likely as anyone to 
be carried away with the promise of some new method 
of construction effectively to usher in the millenium of 
ideal low-priced homes. The building of small homes in 
quantities is a matter with which he has little sym- 
pathy or acquaintance. Those who do obtain a work- 
ing knowledge of small house costs are the speculative 
builders who by constant repetition do gain even in an 
unscientific way some fairly reliable knowledge of the 
subject, but it is for the most part not to their interest 
too closely to analyze the facts or to have them made 
known to the public. 

We are aware that certain desultory and more or less 
effective steps have been taken by Real Estate Boards 
and by certain of these Expositions to set up better stand- 
ards in some particulars. We cannot, however, either 
anticipate or expect a genuine and progressive improve- 
ment with either the present mixed objectives or the 
limited understanding of the actual facts on the part of 
both the builders and the public. 

The vast areas of small frame houses, on the out- 
skirts of our larger cities and which are potentially our 
future slums, if not directly fostered by the “Own-Your- 
Home” propaganda, are at least its by-product. The 
idea has been indiscriminately broadcast that everyone 
should and can have his own home, and the ideal is very 
definitely a free-standing single family dwelling, however 
humble that may be. This committee believes that such 
an ideal is not only irrational but is actually vicious in 
its influence at the present time. While doubtless a small 
proportion of the home-seeking public may obtain what 
it is led to desire and expect, a much greater proportion 
become the victims of the speculative builder who, 
together with the land promoter, is by far the largest 
present gainer from this entire movement. We do not 
doubt that many who lend their influence to the “Own- 
Your-Home” movement are genuinely interested in the 
welfare of the home seeker. They may, on the other 
hand, be in no position to realize the real facts of the 
situation which prevails in many urban districts. For 





instance, in the vast suburban area of New York City, 
which has been built up over many square miles of terri- 
tory with one or two types of the cheapest frame houses, 
the cost of the entire structure is usually not more than 
one-third of the selling price. The cheapest frame 
houses are not only built on the same wide wasteful 
streets that prevail elsewhere but frequently on “avenues” 
80 feet wide with a centre parking strip. The extra 
length of underground piping, in any case an excessive 
part of the cost, has to be taken out of the already 
deplorable quality of the interior fittings in order not 
to encroach upon the large factors of financing costs and 
profits which must be extracted from this highly specu- 
lative venture. 

The Small House Service Bureau would seem to be 
the natural point of contact for the Institute with the 
“Better Homes” movement, and in fact in its own interest 
might lead the way in a study of those factors which 
directly affect the use and weliare of the small house. 
Our own forecast would be that the speculative land 
movement and the tendency to sidestep the problem of 
increasing public costs will soon render the detached 
suburban home quite as antiquated as its city prototype. 
However, studies in (1) Economy of house design and 
grouping; (2) Relation of house cost to accessory and 
financing costs; (3) The relation of new materials to 
costs; (4) The variations in practice and costs in differ- 
ent sections of the country, might all be appropriately 
made by that committee and the information thus ob- 
tained might perhaps be brought to the public through 
the agency of the “Better Homes” movement insofar as 
it may be found acceptable to them. 

A plan might be considered which would attempt 
adequately to represent the Institute in the “Own-Your- 
Home” Expositions and which, if properly carried out, 
might exert a marked influence on the movement. This 
should take the form of an effective display demonstrat- 
ing the related cost factors in the present-day home 
building, including building and accessory costs and sug- 
gesting such improvements and savings as might readily 
be effected by better construction, more suitable types 
of dwellings, and better site planning and grouping for 
modern urban conditions. Such an exhibit would require 
a considerable amount of study in preparation and finan- 
cial backing in its display. Should the Board feel that 
such an effort should be made and will undertake to 
back it up, this Committee will codperate with any other 
in an effort adequately to represent the Institute in this 
important matter. 

In conclusion, the Committee cannot recommend these 
expositions for indorsement by the Institute or any seri- 
ous participation therein short of a comprehensive study 
and demonstration of the factors involved in the improve- 
ment of American home building. It would caution the 
architect not to place much reliance upon efforts at bring- 
ing about economies through changes in structural 
methods unaccompanied by a thorough house cleaning 
in present speculative building practices. 

It would, however, emphasize the great need and op- 
portunity for intelligent leadership in this movement of 
such vital importance to the welfare of the American 
people. 
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Education 


The previous report of the Committee (in the Jour- 
NAL for July, page 310), gave a description of the Sum- 
mer School given for the representatives of ten colleges? 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, with the funds provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. As a result 
of the Committee’s experience with this course and its 
previous experience in promoting the appreciation of the 
fine arts, it recommends to the Corporation three pro- 
jects for consideration and favorable action. 

The Committee appreciates very much the support and 
aid of such a powerful institution as the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and if the service just rendered by the Com- 
mittee should result in a continuance of this assistance, 
the results the Committee might attain in the future 
would probably be far beyond, in importance, anything 
heretofore attempted. 

Some of the results accomplished are the desirable 
publicity given the Institute among the middle west 
colleges and educators, the prestige given its Committee 
on Education as an authority and a vigorous promoter 
of the appreciation of art by the public, and the kindly 
appreciation of the artists of the allied arts for helping 
to bring the message of their arts to the students and 
educators of this part of the country. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit resulting to the arts in- 
volved has been the great opportunity to reach a vast 
audience with the propaganda and messages which the 
Committee has been sending out in a more limited way 
for the last six years. As a part of the program now 
being carried out at these ten colleges, a paper will be 
read to the student bodies or published in the college 
papers, setting forth, in simple language, the manifold 
benefits to be derived by every student, not only in col- 
lege but all the way through life, from a limited study 
of architecture and the allied arts. Thus this message 
will reach a vast audience of students and there is already 
an indication that college professors, teachers and citizens 
of the vicinities are much interested in hearing it. If it 
brings the results commensurate with those obtained by 
the use of similar ideas in the past, the demand for art 
instruction in the middle west will materially increase. 

Another feature is a presentation of the functions of 
the architect, engineer and builder, in the lecture on mod- 
ern architecture, and which will be read to the students 
of these colleges, particularly to counteract the unjust 
inroads of the engineer and contractor in the field of 
architecture, by showing that their training does not fit 
them to practise architecture properly, and that for the 
welfare of the building art and the growth and develop- 
ment of architecture, engineering and building, the public 
should discriminate and give to each one of these callings 
the work which properly belongs to it. As the audience 
addressed in this case consists largely of persons who, 
as they pass from college out into the world, will sooner 
or later become the leaders and chief clients among the 
people of the country, it is fortunate to be able to inject 
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into their education an antidote for this malicious practise 
and a proper idea of the true relation and function of 
each of these callings. 

Good work is being done by the Indiana high schools. 
A committee of some of the art teachers and authorities 
of the state have published a bulletin of some sixty-five 
pages as a guide for the schools in teaching art, providing 
for the teaching of the appreciation of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and the industrial arts, interior decoration, 
home planning and other subjects of very great import- 
ance—many of the most important subjects for which 
the Committee has been working. There are twenty dif- 
ferent quotations from its propaganda. The course of 
study is based upon the use of The Significance of the 
Fine Arts as the chief text book of the course. 

In the matter of sending architectural drawings from 
our schools to the new college of architecture being 
founded at Dublin, Ireland, in compliance with the direc- 
tions of the Board last March, unavailing efforts were 


Pan America and the 


N AMERICA is much written of and discussed in 
P carve literature, and is being treated in its vari- 
ous aspects by our dailies and periodicals in re- 
sponse to enthusiasm created in various ways. Wealth 


has been lavished in efforts to develop a real spirit of 
coéperation in the Americas—North and South—and 
has reached the climax of its material expression in the 
erection of the Pan American Building in Washington, 
and in the establishment of the North American Branch 
of the Pan American Union, with headquarters in that 


city, in that consistent and charming building. These 
efforts have resulted in contacts of different degrees of 
importance and influence. 

It is a regrettable fact, however, that even the much 
traveled and read person in the United States or Canada 
knows little of Latin America or its people, nor does 
the cultured Latin American know much of the United 
States or Canada, notwithstanding the fact that he does 
know more of us than we of him. 

It is also true that our intercourse has been largely 
inspired by commercialism, which has not always been 
conducted along the most approved ethical lines, and 
therefore not productive of the happiest relations, nor 
has it inspired the greatest confidence. 

It would be foolish to condemn or discourage this 
phase of our intercourse, when statistical facts prove a 
wonderful development in commerce between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon America, and vast mutual benefit derived 
from it. Our exports to Cuba and South America are 
nearly four times what they were ten years ago, and 
our imports more than doubled in the same decade. All 
this indicates a growing mutual appreciation. 

And now the golden opportunity presents itself to the 
Architects of North and South America to establish and 
promote intercourse in an entirely new field. Our ideals 
and ethical standards are totally different from those of 
the merchant, and touch a new chord in the harmony of 
affairs. 


made to secure a proper collection. Recently, however, 
the chairman in conference with Mr. F. H. Bosworth, 
Jr., President of the Association of Architectural Schools, 
discovered that the collection of drawings, sent from 
our architectural schools to the R. I. B. A. Convention 
in 1924, had only recently returned. It was decided to 
appeal to the schools for the whole or a part of these 
drawings to present to the new Irish college; this will 
make a very valuable collection, and will no doubt be 
interpreted as a very friendly act on the part of the 
Institute. 

The Committee has recently secured again the services 
of Mr. C. Howard Walker to lecture on the fine arts 
at an important meeting of the Head Masters Associa- 
tion, representing the preparatory schools of the east, at 
their convention in Philadelphia 2-3 February, through 
the efforts of C. C. Zantzinger. 


Grorce C. Nimmons, Chairman. 
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The Pan American Congress of Architects is the 
medium through which this theme may be developed, and 
has been organized for this purpose as well as the uplift 
of the profession and practice of architecture. 

It was the writer’s privilege to attend the Second Con- 
gress held in Santiago de Chile in September, 1923, and 
his statements are therefore from experience.* 

The Congress is splendidly organized, and was at- 
tended in 1923 by delegates from nearly all the Latin 
American countries, and the United States. The pre- 
liminary program and general prospectus for the Third 
Congress, to be held at Buenos Aires in 1926, have 
already been issued, these Conventions being held every 
three years. The President of the Congress, Sefior 
Horatio Acosta y Lara, a distinguished architect of 
Montevideo, Republic of Uruguay, was made Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the American Institute of 
Architects at the Convention held in New York City last 
April. The Institute has its representative in the 
Permanent Committee (Executive Board) of the Con- 
gress, who is also a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Institute, thus establishing a complete 
inter-relationship between the Institute and the Congress. 

At the risk of becoming tedious, I would call attention 
to another feature, not the least important—the diplo- 
matic element of the Congress. Its members are ac- 
counted representatives of their respective countries as 
well as their professional organizations. The National 
Governments, including that of the United States, sup- 
port the movement. The State Department in 1923 is- 
sued special credentials to our representatives, the ap- 
pointments having been made by the President, duly 
signed by the then Secretary of State, the Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

The Congress may be made the instrument for a much 
broader and more intimate intercourse between the 


1 Attention is directed to the report on the Second Pan American 
Congress of Architects, published in the Journat of December, 1923. 
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Americas—North and South—and while the politicians 
and diplomats wrangle, the professional men, by meeting 
sympathetically on common ground, may accomplish much 
toward the perfection of the ideal and the mutual uplift 
of our profession. 

Those who are privileged to attend the Third Con- 
gress have in store for them a reception such as only the 
hospitality of our Latin brothers can offer, and will be 
amply repaid by a realization of what Pan Americanism 
really means. 

The New York Convention was honored by the pres- 
ence of representatives from Chile, Peru, Mexico, and 
Cuba. At the Second Congress in 1923 the United 
States sent two delegates. I would urge that a delega- 
tion, consisting of representatives of the several Regional 


From Our 
Tools and Tuns 


There was once an English Parliamentary Commission 
set up to make a study of the drink question, or what 
we used to know as the “saloon problem.” Its report 
was as full as the most ardent consumer of reports 
could wish, but its conclusions were summed up in a 
brief question and answer. “Why do people get drunk?” 
queried the Commission, and answered, as a result of its 
labors, “To escape their environment.” ‘The report has 
a considerable moral thus attached, and for those who 
tilt forever at the windmills of symptom, it might be 
studied with profit. It recurs to my mind by one of those 
curious trains of thought. For on reading Mr. Mar- 
tin S. Briggs’s new book,’ I fell to wondering why it 
is that people do so love to rummage the past, and I 
came to the rough general conclusion that they like to es- 
cape from the present. I even went so far as to wonder 
if people generally do not live more in the past or the 
future than they do in the present. I opine we should 
find that they do if we had access to all their thoughts. 

Mr. Briggs, who has already made one interesting ex- 
cursion into the period of the Muhamedan, now adven- 
tures into the wider field of the workman and his tools. 
He has put together a story of architecture based upon 
the hand of the craftsman and not upon the head of 
the architect, who is, as facts go, a rather late comer 
on the scene. With some two hundred and fifty illus- 
trations he has supplemented his text and thus made it 
easy to understand all the little details of experiment 
out of which architecture has been evolved. He covers 
every trade and does a thoroughly interesting as well 
as instructive job, and I should say that no student of 
architecture, no matter in what stage he may find him- 
self, would regret a reading of this little book. 

Perhaps the train of thought to which I have referred 
was set going by one or two of Mr. Briggs’s gentle 
whacks at the present. He also flings a sharp reproof, 
now and then, and yet is so thoroughly free from dogma 
that I came to the conclusion he had made the journey 


By Martin S. Briggs. 


1A Short History of the Building Trades. 


Oxford Univ. Press, New York City. 


Divisions of the Institute, should go to Buenos Aires in 
1926. Nothing would be more enlightening or more 
pleasurable than a visit to that wonderful continent, and 
a contact with its culture based on a civilization much 
older than our own. A realization of the fact that 
Buenos Aires is a modern city of 2,000,000 population, 
splendidly planned and the second Latin city of the world; 
with Montevideo, another beautiful city of 450,000 popu- 
latio—just one night by boat across the mouth of La 
Platte River; with Sao Paulo, 750,000; and Rio de 
Janeiro, with its indescribably beautiful harbor, should be 
a convincing argument for a good delegation to the Third 
Pan American Congress of Architects. 


Frank R. Watson. 


Book Shelf 


into the past with less of that deadly mental luggage 
than most travelers are wont to carry. Into the past 
they take their prejudices, their hates, their loves, and 
their fears, while your true traveler goes unbaggaged 
and to see what he can see, and from him one is likely 
to get something resembling the truth. So I feel as 
I turn the pages of Mr. Briggs’s book. He is so care- 
ful to give chapter and verse when he finds himself in 
the vicinity of something that he considers might well 
be set down as a fact, that it would be hard to wish 
to pick a bone with him over any of the things he says. 
I would question some of his deductions, here and there, 
but mostly as they relate to the present. 

By a coincidence I happened on Mr. Maynard’s book? 
at the same time. This is likewise an adventure into 
the past, for Mr. Maynard has taken one of the coun- 
ties of England—the most interesting, perhaps, so far as 
building is concerned, since it was across the Channel 
and through Kent that there filtered all the building lore 
of Christendom—and looked up its old inns. They are 
a quaint and curious lot, and at the very outset he 
thumps me in a melancholy region by telling me that 
there was a time when anyone in England could make 
and sell ale, and, of course, we all know the associa- 
tion of that glorious beverage with an English inn. 
Which is why there seems to be an extra thrill in look- 
ing at the picture of one where refreshment has been 
served for eight centuries, although whether or not the 
extra in that thrill comes from a constitutional amend- 
ment or not, I really cannot say. I have had a slice 
off the joint and a pint of bitter and some bread and 
cheese in many a curious hostelry that stands away from 
the beaten path—the “Fish and Anchor,” and the “Beetle 
and Wedge,” to mention a pair that are clear in my 
memory, and it is a happiness to know that those oaken 
beamed and smoke blackened rooms cannot be taken 
away from me as I sit and muse upon them. And it 
is no idle question I raise when I ask what part the 
grape and the hop have played in architecture and 
whether any great and durable architecture is likely to 


_* The Old Inns of Kent. By D. C. Maynard. Phillip Allan & 


Co., London. 
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result from ice-water and coca cola. Neither Mr. 
Briggs nor Mr. Maynard venture any speculations in 
this direction, which seems a pity, since they both have 
more than a passing interest in architecture as a great 


art. C. H. W. 


British Past and American Present 


Among the many publications today concerning things 
British are three studies of architecture and craftsman- 
ship which may well be considered together. Each 
reflects in its own way things that are fine and gracious 
from a past to which many are turning, perhaps some- 
what automatically. The slim little volume on furniture* 
is addressed, it seems, to the collector, and yet there is 
another suggestion here, as though everyone were a col- 
lector, or to phrase it more carefully—the book might 
rest upon the assumption that such things are essentials 
of culture. Now in a way this is true. There are a 
hundred sketches by the author illustrating all the types 
of furniture from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centur- 
ies. The origin and evolution of various forms are 
discussed with a view to giving concise information to 
meet a “widespread interest in old English Furniture” 
both in England and America. We learn that the historic 
period began in 1485 with the Tudor, followed by the 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Cromwellian, Jacobean (redivi- 
vus), William and Mary, Queen Anne, and Georgian 
periods, each discernible, yet all overlapping in their 
transitions. It is a picture-book and a good one, yet I 
wonder if all of us get the right cultural help from it. 
Does this become automatically just another of the theses 
and sketch-books and histories that have been written, 
drawn, printed, and disseminated ever since Thomas 
Rickman and others in and about 1848. What! must we 
again bestir the sleeping dead that have been aroused so 
often? Surely it is not culture to ape, and is not apeing 
to forget one’s own personality in bland dreams of 
grandeur? 

All of which is not meant to apply directly as against 
this book or others of the kind but only as a sign-post, 
crude enough in truth and home-made, to show the local 
road to travellers who will never reach their destination 
if they merely follow the largest car ahead. Why then 
do we arouse the past? To do it honor and to help 
ourselves by precept. And for help we must depend upon 
interpretation rather than upon emulation or copy. We 
shall not look upon such books less favorably if we 
definitely acknowledge them to deal with things honorably 
laid to rest. 

The outline of the development of English furniture 
given here is clear and interesting. Prior to the time of 
Henry Eighth the houses were scantily furnished and 
only the bare necessities were provided for. Oak was 
used for the frames and there was no softening uphol- 
stery. None of the Norman work remains and in the 
Elizabethan period the last traces of Gothic were 
eliminated. The use of oak culminated with the Crom- 
wellian period, and in the second half of the seventeenth 


English Furniture at a Glance. By Chas. H. Hayward. 
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century a new modelled feeling replaced the ancient 
squareness, and veneers were introduced with structures 
of walnut and finely grained woods. Mahogany came 
into use at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, and 
Chippendale (1750-1779) showed the true craftsman’s 
grasp of material and expression and influenced strongly 
all who came after. Sheraton (1760-1779) carried on 
with individuality the old tradition and after him came 
the heavy effects of the nineteenth century. 

Like the book on furniture the companion volume! on 
English architecture is a picture book. An introductory 
note points to the “restricted leisure” of men and women 
today in whose minds it is hoped to “induce a desire” to 
pursue the subject further. Our attention is invited to 
the romance of architectural achievement, the “highly 
abstruse” side of architecture is deprecated, and a per- 
tinent interest is promised “those about to visit the Old 
Country.” 

The third book,? and the one I desire to mention most 
favorably, has no preface. It treats historically of 
architecture in England, and deserves a word of comment 
from the reader upon the characteristics displayed in the 
treatment. One almost desires to write a preface for it 
which would say that the author enjoys the visual side 
of architecture, apart from formal classification, and that 
he loves his subject matter so much that his patriotism 
protrudes. While not technical about building construc- 
tion, he leaves a memory of stones and their uses, of wood 
traditions, and of humanity in touch with both—all of 
which is healthy reading for the architect. 

On page twenty-nine he says that “the restored north 
door of Westminster Abbey is so well done that it really 
is quite as good as its original prototype ever can have 
been.” And yet he feels that copy, generally, is lifeless. 
He makes one realize that things cannot be kept as they 
were. Man and the elements know changes and build- 
ings are not excepted, or we should come to honor rust 
more than iron. In between the two extremes comes 
patina which may be called the memory of change, and 
truly it should be honored as such. False patina is a lie 
that comes from experimental science. When new re- 
places old it should be only in such a way as to allow 
patina to form. And this means a future. The skill, 
originality, power, resource, and imagination of the Gothic 
builders made a future and allowed patina to form. 

It is pleasant to find an outline like this interspersed 
with comment of a human sort. Dwell for a moment 
upon the manuscripts that are preserved containing, as 
the author says, “valuable pictures of contemporary 
Gothic architecture, in most cases copied from actual 
buildings.” And so we learn that once they made the 
picture of a structure after it was built, giving it honor 
and long life. And then again we find here the story of 
St. Wilfrid’s needle, the opening in the crypt at Ripon 
Minster. Here, in medieval days, “girls used to try 
to squeeze themselves through the opening, an operation 
which was known as threading the needle. If successful 
in getting through they acquired a reputation for blame- 
less conduct.” Would that building stones meant as 
"s English Architecture at a Glance. 
Putnam’s, New York City. 
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much as this today and were also as integrated with life! 
Past, present, and future: tenses only, and yet when 
regarded as ideas they gain sense as applied to archi- 
tecture. Only the ignorant use, the overlapping and 
misunderstanding of meaning: these bring reproach. Each 
in its place and straightway our understanding of all be- 
comes clear and we begin, perhaps, to form a true patina 
of our own. D. H..S. 


““And. Never the Twain Shall Meet” 


It is necessary to quote the brief preface of Archi- 
tectural Compositions in the Indian Style} that its spirit 
and purpose may be understood. 

“For some years,” says the author, “I have been a 
student of both religion and architecture, with the result 
that my architectural interest has been largely centered 
in temples and shrines for worship, while my religious 
thought has sought to express itself in terms of architec- 
ture, in conceiving designs for religious edifices. This 
has led me to make a number of compositions for temples 
and shrines done in the Indian style of architecture which 
are here reproduced.” 

Clearly a work prepared in such a mood cannot be 
examined from the same point of view as a purely 
archeological, or historical, or critical book, and certainly 
not from the standpoint from which it would be proper 
to approach a work intended (as so many books on archi- 
tecture are) to be merely a source book for the designer. 

At the same time the types employed do not readily 
evoke religious associations in the western mind. That 
they are indebted to Byzantium for their original impulse 
does not much help the case, for the very likenesses we 
observe may lead us too far in assuming non-existent 
spiritual kinships. 

For that matter we are far from a real understanding 
of Byzantine thought. 
practice between the Eastern and Western Empires, 
which kept Christendom divided against itself even when 
it was most a unit against Islam, are more obvious than 
intelligible, and he is a rare student who has more than 
a superficial knowledge of even the principal monuments 
of the Orthodox rite. 

A knowledge of the monuments of the Moguls is rarer 
still and harder to come by, while the Moslem theology 
and the art forms that are its expression are still to be 
interpreted to us. 

The elaborate character of the ornament of most 
oriental styles has led to its emphasis to the neglect of 
their more solid merits. 

These designs, in which, from the scale of the repro- 
duction, the intricacy of the decoration is lost in grey 
monotone, show (if proof is needed) that the character 
of the style, like that of any other good period, does not 
lie in its ornament, but in its composition. There is a 
strength and repose in the surfaces, a dignity in mass, 
and a refinement in scale and silhouette, which belong 
only to epochs of developed consciousness. It is sophis- 
ticated architecture, the result of knowledge and cool 
choice rather than enthusiasm. 


1 Architectural Compositions in the Indian Style. By Charles 


Mason Remey. Privately Printed. 
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The differences of belief and: 


This is most marked in the second design illustrated, 
the “Shrine of Pilgrimage Upon a Plain by the Sea,” 
which I would select as the most successful and also (with 
difidence) as the one which most faithfully follows the 
best manner of its prototypes. 

The interest which this series of studies evokes nat- 
urally extends to the buildings which inspired them and 
makes one regret all the more that well-chosen illustra- 
tions and sympathetic interpretations of them are not 
more readily accessible. 

The author is to be thanked for the rare generosity of 
adequately (which is to say copiously) providing plans 
and sections for the better understanding of his intentions. 

F. P. &. 


Spanish Galleons 


Four hundred years ago the Conquistadores of Spain 
brought home to Seville and Cadiz their caravels laden 
with gold from the new El Dorado. Today the Con- 
quistadores of the publishing world are sending forth new 
caravels—paper boats Mr. Pond would call them—under 
the quickening breeze of the belated reciprocal interest 
of America in all things Spanish. A veritable Armada 
seems to be forming to assault our shores, and no Drake 
has yet appeared to safeguard us against the insidious 
charm of the Hispanic genius. It may be that the flut- 
tering of Spanish pennants will one day cease as sud- 
denly as it began and we shall either submit ourselves 
to the fascinations of some other romantic appeal or 
soberly set about to acquire an artistic patrimony of our 
own. Meanwhile, as the Spanish furore lingers, let us 
examine what each caravel has to offer in the way of 
challenge. The little vessel lately launched by Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, A. R. I. B. A. and bearing the imprint of 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London and William Helburn, New 
York, is smart enough in appearance and bears upon its 
prow the titillating title, Lesser Known Architecture of 
Spain. A foreword by Mr. Yerbury explains that its 
cargo of forty-eight plates was selected at random from 
a large array of photographs, and that though these 
specimens are varied in character, “it is intended from 
time to time to issue further portfolios of Spanish Archi- 
tecture, and it may be possible to confine these to specific 
subjects such as churches, domestic buildings, iron work, 
wood work,” and so on. 

The promise of this statement is reassuring, in a 
sense. If criticism may be made of the present offering 
it must lie against the too haphazard and unsystematic 
selection of the plates, which seem to have been chosen 
sometimes more for the clearness of the negative than 
for the interest or value of the subject. Neither a 
thread of theory nor a chain of historical sequence seems 
to bind them together, and certainly they are lacking in 
the quality of picturesqueness which makes so many 
collections of architectural photographs irresistible. 
One might also cavil a little at the title, for surely the 
gardens of Aranjuez and of the Alcazar at Seville, the 
Altamura Palace, the Corridors of the University of 
Salamanca and other subjects can not be entirely un- 
familiar to the architectural profession in these days of 
copious photography. 
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Yet something of the charm of Spain is here and it has 
been so pleasant for the writer to turn these handsome 
pages that any reservations seem unworthy. 


The Spain of legend and of story, 

Of Moor and bold conquistadore, 

Of roving bands of dark banditti, 

Who hide in caves and shun the city, 

The Spain of Carmen’s mocking laughter, 
Of low-ceiled inn with sagging rafter, 
Still weaves her spell and casts her magic 
Compounded of the droll and tragic. 


* * * 


The Spaniard’s cup of bliss is full 
When like ourselves he throws the bull. 
L. La B. 


The Mistress Art 


This is a book? into the making of which the dis- 
tinguished author has undoubtedly put much thought— 
and out of the study of which the reader should get 
much food for the same. It is an important book in some 
ways, and as such one hopes that it may have many 
readers, fearing all the while that it will not. For such 
is the way of the world, that while tripe finds always a 
ready market, the paté de foie gras must await the rare 
buyer who knows and wants good things. 

The book is made up of a Preface and some eleven 
Essays on various phases of Art. All of the problems 
dealt with in the various Essays are approached from 
the Architectural viewpoint, and the “Mistress Art” 
serves as the “Touchstone” to prove the gold (or the lack 
of it) in each of the questions handled. The Preface 
is particularly good, in that it makes a pass or two at 
the critic and the (so-called) connoisseur—poisonous per- 
sons both. To quote a bit (which is the easiest way to 
review after all): “Since the middle of the last cen- 
tury the Arts have been the happy hunting-ground of 
the literary man. The artist is too busy with his own 
work and though he alone knows ‘the aims and ideals 
of Art,’ if I may borrow Mr. Clausen’s title, he is not 
trained to compete with the gladiators of the pen. The 
result is, that with the public that takes some little inter- 
est in art, the gladiators have it all their own way. 
They amuse themselves with setting up a succession of 
altars to unknown gods in painting and sculpture, and 
with disquisitions on architecture which have little rel- 
evance to the conditions under which that art is, and has 
to be, practised, and one is sometimes tempted 
to think that the connoisseur and the critic are the most 
dangerous enemies of art, because they will not leave 
the arts alone to follow their natural and logical develop- 
ment, but insist, ex cathedra, on imposing formulas of 
their own invention.” 

There are many things in the book with which some 
of us do not agree—but there is really no particular point 
in reading only books with which one agrees, is there? 


1The Touchstone of Architecture. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., M.A. 
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Just as well read the A B C’s or Magonigle’s famous 
lines concerning the virtuous Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 

The first Essay is a discussion of the matter of “State- 
aided Training in Art in England.” Schools are sup- 
posed to be veritable hot-beds of system. And yet it 
would appear from this discussion of Art Schools in 
England—sometimes amusing, sometimes very sad, always 
quite illuminating—that system has been chucked over- 
board and there are apparently no two of them that teach 
the same stock stuff in the same stock way. Horrors of 
horrors!—no wonder that English Architects do things 
that are almost original now and then. The curriculum 
of one of these State-aided Schools, for example, includes 
instruction in “Architecture, confectionery, sign-writing 
and design.” 

Some of Sir Reginald’s remarks are quite appropriate 
for application to Art Schools in America—or in Tim- 
buctoo, or where not. For example: “I suggest that no 
student ought to be admitted to the School unless he 
submits work proving that he possesses exceptional 
ability for the Arts, and in addition to these testimonials 
of study there should be some test of work done in ex- 
amination in the School, showing that the competitor 
actually has his skill at the end of his fingers. We do 
not want, nowadays, in the Arts, the laborious practi- 
tioner; there is room for the man with real gifts, but 
not for the other.” And he suggests that “the aim of 
these Schools should be to make the artist a better crafts- 
man, and the craftsman a better artist.” And again: 
“Lastly, I come to the teacher. Here I am skating on 
thin ice, and I shall only state my conviction that the 
best teacher in any art or craft is the working artist 
or craftsman, the man engaged in the actual exercise of 
the art that he has made his own, and who comes back 
to give the students the results of his hard-won experi- 
ence.” May one not venture the suggestion that one 
reason for the fact that our own Architecture has become 
little more than technique (which is Nor Art), little more 
than the stringing of skeletons dressed in borrowed 
clothes on the village clothes-line, may be that the ma- 
jority of our readers is not made up of men who practice 
or have practised—but of men who have learned all 
their lore from the musty tomes on dusty shelves and 
never found the Sout behind it all? 

In another of the Essays the author quotes another 
writer who speaks of the “singularly delicate and sane 
taste of the eighteenth century” and then goes on to 
remark that “in those days there were scarcely any 
exhibitions, not many dealers, and in the modern sense 
no Art Schools.” He speaks of the present “bewildering 
succession of fashions borrowed from all times and all 
countries, which are the despair of the designer who has 
something to say of his own.” He decries the modern 
standards of “Art values” established by the connoisseur 
and the dealer, neither of whom pays any attention, in 
establishing the “value,” to the beauty or quality of the 
piece, nor to its “purpose as the expression of emotion 
and individuality.” “Age of force,” he says, “gives 
an added value to beautiful things, because, besides their 
intrinsic beauty, it invests them with a wealth of asso- 
ciations, derived from the fact that they express the 
ideals of past generations, that they have survived the 
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vicissitudes of time, and that in the lapse of centuries 
they have acquired a certain mellow dignity denied 
to younger rivals. But when this feeling is exaggerated 
into a demand, not only for the literal reproduction of 
bygone art, but even for the simulation of the effects of 
age, it becomes the merest sentimentality, one of the 
most insidious enemies of our own generation.” 

It crops out here and there in the Essays, that Sir 
Reginald believes that our Art, if we are to have one, 
should be builded upon a “Classic” base—and upon none 
other. There is a really fine Essay on “Atavism in Art” 
with which one disagrees heartily in most all its details— 
but de la discussion jaillit la lumiére, and one is glad 
to find something with which to disagree, when that some- 
thing is so very well set forth as is this. One learns 
(and then happily forgets) that Romanesque Churches 
are “grim and ferocious even to barbarism in the motive 
of their design”—one observes that Sir Reginald has a 
theory all his own as to the significance of Gothic Art 
and one finds that he heartily dislikes Gothic Art and 
pities the deluded men who have fiddled about with it, 
and then one finds that Sir Reginald does not know the 
slightest thing about Gothic Art after all, so one is 
content—and again happy to disagree. 

There is a masterly Essay on “Greek Architecture” 
which one would like to quote almost in its entirety. 
There is a part of it that one cannot resist, and here 
it is: “The aim and ideal of the Greek was beauty of 
form, and this beauty, which he sought in the first instance 
as the expression of his religion, ultimately became almost 
a religion in itself. He merged himself in this 
work, without thought of the expression of himself in 
his vision of a divine and immutable beauty. It hardly 
occurred to him that his individual emotions were worth 
recording. Although religious emotion was the 
source and inspiration of his work, his work was im- 
personal. He was aloof from that feverish anxiety for 
self-revelation which has made much modern art so 
interesting pathologically, and so detestable otherwise. 

To him technique was never an end in itself. In 
Hellenistic art it became so, but not in the Golden 
Age,” and so forth. 

There is a good Essay on Sir Christopher Wren, 
another on Architecture and Decoration, and a conclud- 
ing Essay called “Off the Track,” or ““Thoughts on Art.” 
To take the time nowadays to stop and think would, of 
course, be to run “Off the Track,” or at the very least to 
be hopelessly side-tracked. 

And regardless of all the rest of the book—the last 
paragraph is sufficient excuse for its existence and secures 
for good Sir Reginald a full pardon for all sins, past, pres- 
ent and to come. “Yet the work of interpretation, of 
conveying to others this lofty vision, is surely a noble 
one. It is not for the artist to cut capers to the pit, or 
play for the applause of the gallery. Rather it is his 
high privilege to give the finest expression that he can 
to the thought and emotion within him, and in doing 
so let him think of an audience beyond the reach of 
advertisement and intrigue. For all he knows the spirits 
of the mighty dead may be watching him, and far into 
the distant future stretch the ranks of the generations 
to come. If his work has any element of greatness in it, 


somewhere among those ranks will be found a kindred 
spirit, and his appeal will not have been made in vain.” 

Now and then through the book one finds recurring 
the great and present Truth (unconsciously implied per- 
haps, unconsciously expressed probably) that Art and 
Religion are one. Just as the world today needs Art 
(not technique), so does the world need Religion (not 
creed). When we have the one, the other will come all 
by itself, for they are one and the same thing. Look to 
the mountain tops of the “Mistress Art” and one sees 
Karnak, Parthenon, Santa Sophia, Chartres and her sis- 
ters—all real, living emotion—Religion; all real, living 
expression—Art. 

Harry F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Viennese 


While Sir Christopher Wren was building to the glory 
of London, Fischer von Erlach was doing a prodigous bit 
for the beauty of Vienna. The twenty-odd pages of text 
and thirty-seven plates of Mr. Lanchester’s little book! 
give us a pretty good picture of this little-known con- 
temporary of Wren’s. In a career of about thirty years, 
working under the limitations of his time and his environ- 
ment, he seems to have accomplished all that could be 
expected of a rather large present day office in quantity 
and considerably more than is usually accomplished in 
quality. The work of von Erlach shows a praiseworthy 
understanding of building and design. Of course there 
is much Baroque, but it is done with restraint and is 
quite obviously of stone and not of chewing gum. This 
little book leaves no doubt that von Erlach was a mem- 
ber of architecture and that he deserves to be remem- 
bered as one who did much for the beauty of a beautiful 
city. - os ie 


Books Received 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Guide, 1925-26. Volume 4. Containing design and 
specification data for planning and construction of 
modern heating and ventilating installations. The an- 
nual publication of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York City. 1925. 

Rotherham Regional Planning Scheme. Report to the 
Joint Town Planning Committee. By W. R. Davidge, 
F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Town Planner. County Borough 
of Rotherham, 1925. 


Played On a Penny Whistle 


It was once said by Lord Macauley in one of his essays 
that every schoolboy knows who murdered Atahuallpa. 
It is equally well understood by every architect that 
Materialism has in it the seed of that thing of which 


Idealism is only reminiscent. This puts the whole ques- 


1 Fischer von Erlach. By G. H. V. Lanchester. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. One of the Masters of Architecture series. 
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tion into a perfectly simple formula so that there need 
be no further worry about it. Everyone knows what 
Materialism is and everybody knows about Idealism. We 
talk about them quite freely and each of us knows in 
which camp we stand. The idealist aims at the vision 
of a perfected whole. The materialist concentrates upon 
the necessities of a part and blandly accepts the results 
of this necessity. 

It is a very curious thing about this person who calls 
himself a materialist. Having been, at great length and 
at great expense, taught the laws and customs of com- 
position, he becomes absorbed in risers and treads and 
hand rails and fails to see the opportunity for a master- 
piece of decoration on the wall of the landing above. He 
worries about ways and means, knows what Portland 
cement is made of and has a very unfashionable prefer- 
ence for hard pencils. 

The idealist goes at things in quite another fashion. 
He shuts his eyes and has an inspiration, and while the 
demon of creation has him in its grip, his disregard of 
intermediate steps is almost heroic. The strength of 
materials and limits of cost are to him only pitfalls and 
obstructions thrown into his way by heedless hands. He 
is impatient and exceedingly hard to get along with, his 
vision is always before him and he pursues it until it is 
achieved. But who shall say that because he is led 
through thickets and bogs his vision is only a will-o’-the- 
wisp?; and even if that is so, it has been commented by a 
close observer of this twentieth century that the most 
foolish things may be the most real. 

Now, taking another view of this vision—from whence 
does it come? Are we allowed by a djvine providence 
to see something that has not been seen before? Can 
the human mind grasp that which is beyond its experi- 
ence? Of course, we talk about ultra violet and infra 
red and a fourth dimension but our descriptions of them 
have to be in terms of the visible spectrum and the more 
usual three dimensions. The heaven of the fundamental- 
ist should be as beautiful as description can make it but 
after all its streets are paved with gold and it is a some- 
what material heaven. Is it possible that our idealist 
draughtsman can do more than have a vision which is 
in terms of experience and may he not be, after all, 
the materialist? These questions are very important. 

As to that poor fellow with the hard pencil. What 
does he get out of it? Has he had any fun? Everything 
in his building fits. No one bumps his head. The water 
really gets off the roofs and into the drains. The budget 
balances and the building pays; but we all know that 
this is not architecture. It must, however, be something. 
If the building does its work and if it pays it satisfies a 
material want. If it does that it adds to contentment. 
Contentment is the ultimate good and it is a well-known 
fact fully recognized by all architects that to whatever 
extent a material thing represents this ultimate good it 
has, in our eyes, something of beauty. When all of 
those material exactitudes have led to this resultant we 
are almost faced with the discovery that our hard-pencil 
enthusiast is an idealist. 

Isn’t this curious! But we should not be too surprised 
because we have long since been told in story and song 
that things are never what they seem. Therefore if 


materialism has in it the seed of that thing of which 
idealism is only reminiscent and if we know that the 
materialist is really an idealist and the idealist is really 
a materialist, there is only left “that thing” to reach for, 
aim at, work over, draw out, rub out, make models of, 
fight over, build, criticize and do better next time, and 
the problem of architecture is solved. 
OrpPHeEus. 


Architectural Advertising 


The Wasuincton, D. C., CHaprer has taken a for- 
ward step in bringing the attention of the possible build- 
ing public to the Institute and its aims. An advertise- 
ment is being published in the classified section of the 
District of Columbia telephone directory, under the gen- 
eral heading “Architects” and the listing “American In- 
stitute of Architects.” It runs as follows: 


“The American Institute of Architects 
is a national professional society 


which stands for the highest type of service. Informa- 
tion as to local membership, as to what constitutes archi- 
tectural service, and as to what it should cost, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Main 2962.” 


Letters to the Editor 
The Capital Plan 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 

The United States Government consists of three codrdinate 
branches, LecisLative, Executive and JupiciaL. They are 
the pillars on which this Government rests and should be 
located in buildings each separate and distinct from the 
other. 

The Capitol and the White House are wonderful build- 
ings with magnificent landscape settings. The Supreme 
Court has no building; it convenes in the Capitol. This 
is not the proper place for it. It should have a wonderful 
building with a setting as magnificent as have the Capitol 
and White House, so that all three branches of the Govern- 
ment will have separate buildings, which with their settings 
ought to excite the admiration of and be an inspiration to 
all who see them. 

The Park Commission Plan of 1907 sets aside a park 
territory, disposed upon two major axes. The longer axis 
extends east and west from the Capitol through the Wash- 
ington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial. The shorter 
axis extends north and south from the White House to an 
intersection with Maryland Avenue extended. At this point, 
the southern extremity of the north and south axis, and the 
last cardinal point in the development of the Mall (which 
point has been selected for the Roosevelt Memorial), I 
believe a building for the Supreme Court of the United 
States should be erected. 

The three branches of the Government would then be 
located at the points of a triangle. The Executive (White 
House) in the north, the Legislative (Capitol) in the east, 
and the Judiciary (Supreme Court) in the south, and thus 
three of the four cardinal points will be occupied by the 
three coérdinate branches of the Government. 

This is a constructive idea advanced as a future and 
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intelligent policy for our Government to follow with respect 
to the Supreme Court, and I suggest that this site be held in 
reserve that the Supreme Court building may be built upon 
it some time in the future. 

I have prepared a plan which accompanies this letter 
showing the development of the Mall with respect to the 
Capitol, White House, and where the Supreme Court should 
be located, and I am sure that if this plan is adopted, our 
Government in Washington will have buildings with land- 
scape settings matchless for their splendor and grandeur. 

Cuarves H. GILvespie. 


The Small House Again 
To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


After reading President Edwin H. Brown’s letter in the 
October JouRNAL and that of Mr. Robert D. Kohn in the 
November issue I wish to know if these gentlemen read 
carefully the Editorial Note in the August JoURNAL? 

The Editor formally states the question, clearly sums up 
the object sought by the discussion, names the jury and invites 
discussion. 

I endeavored to confine my September remarks to the 
Institute’s position in regard to the A. S. H. S. B., Inc., named 
articles printed that applied and made direct quotations 
from printed matter issued by the Bureau, naming the 
publication in which it appeared. 

The Editor gave information as to page 316 mentioned. 
I spoke for myself in regard to my experience in the clos- 
ing paragraph. I do not find an answer to a single point 
raised, in the letter of Mr. Kohn. How the writer appears 
to Mr. Kohn is immaterial. So is all else in his letter in 
so far as pro or con the question stated. His points may 
be good but “have nothing to do with the case.” 

Are Institute members satisfied with the presentation of 
the intent of the Bureau as given by President Brown or 
the results reported in his letter? He tells us that the most 
prosperous Division has been unable to pay to members 
any of the money invested and directs attention to articles 
of incorporation that limit dividends to 8% and claims that 
as no dividends have been declared they are practically 
“non-profit making.” To date, then, they are actually non- 
profit making and from the business point of view, at least, 
failures. 

President Brown admits other complaints than mine as to 
disregard of law by Bureau advertisements. His suggestion 
for local treatment is interesting. So is the deduction from 
incorrect quotation and his attempt to evade Bureau responsi- 
bility. So long as the Institute remains moral sponsor for 
the A. S. H. S. B., Inc., the least its head can do is to hold 
each Division and agent responsible “for sporadic, erroneous 
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statements concerning it,’ when appearing as a part of 
Bureau propaganda or advertisement. 

Much the October letter presents does not apply to the 
case except as it is the expression of the President of the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Inc. “Thomas Ernesl ws; te 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: P 


[A communication sent with the unanimous approval 
of the New Jersey CHAPTER. ] 


We note the letter of the ten Members on page 478 of 
the December JourNAL regarding our Resolution published 
in the November JourNAL, and that, after proponents of 
the Small House Service Bureau have filled page upon page, 
issue after issue of the JouRNAL in the interests of the 
Bureau, some of these proponents among this ten delicately 
and courteously chide this Chapter and slap its wrist for 
taking up a page and a half in one issue with its Resolution 
in the interests of the Institute. 

That letter of this ten answers what the ten themselves 
set up. It is no answer to our Resolution. To answer our 
Resolution requires the facts and figures for which it asks. 
Without said facts and figures there can, be no answer to 
our Resolution by anyone. With said facts and figures 
before the Institute and its Members, when that time comes, 
there may be something more to say. 

Our Resolution was not addressed to the merits or de- 
merits of the Small House Service Bureau and its Divisions, 
per se, or of stock plans, per se. It was addressed to what 
we regard as the injury done and being done to the Institute 
through its connection with the Bureau, and by its going 
into the business of preparing and marketing stock plans 
with all the accompanying ballyhoo through its subsidiaries, 
and to hope for®a discontinuance of the condition. 

Our Resolution does not ask the identity of the personnel 
responsible for the Small House magazine. We know 
that, for the Institute is itself responsible through its sub- 
sidiaries. It does ask the identity of all with whom the 
Institute through its subsidiaries has had dealings, and 
does ask for the personnel, not of the subsidiaries, but of 
all with whom they have dealt. 

Our Resolution does not ask about the agreements be- 
tween the Bureau and its Divisions, but does ask all details 
of all agreements and understandings between these sub- 
sidiaries of the Institute and all those with whom they have 
dealt. Our Resolution does state our main objection to the 
connection between the Institute and the Bureau, and more 
than once; and nowhere in our Resolution is there infer- 
ence of any fear (the ten’s word) other than of the harm 
being done to the Institute by its connection with the Bureau. 

We hasten this to you, lest any Institute Member, not yet 
having read our Resolution, assume the ten’s letter to be a 
sincerely careful and comprehensive presentation of the 
matter. Hucu Roserts, 

Secretary, New Jersey CHAPTER. 


The Small House in the ’80’s 
To THE EpITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


Some forty years ago a firm of architects, practicing in 
New England and New York, published a book of over two 
hundred cottage plans, with elevations, perspectives and 
detailed drawings. The enclosed introduction to the book 
gave a warning to the building public of that time to beware 
of ready-made plans which I think is just as appropriate 
today. AN INSTITUTE MEMBER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The following extracts have been made from the intro- 
duction: 

There have sprung up during the past five or six years 
in many directions several persons and firms imitating that 
part of our business referred to (the supplying of books of 
plans). Most of them, however, put out designs that are 
very crude, and offer services that would apparently be 
of a very inferior order and clap-trap generally. Their 
methods are of the worst order of quackery: making deliber- 
ate calculations to mislead the public by issuing pictures; 
sketches of the imagination, never built, and with impos- 
sible costs of construction—given to catch the ignorant, only 
to prove disappointing to them when tried. Rumor has it 
that one of these quacks has been scheming to close up all 
the architects’ offices in the country so as to have a monopoly 
of the plan business himself, though he is not an architect, 
but claims to know more than them all. 

An architectural journal, which has been supported by 
architects who furnish it, free of cost, with designs for pub- 
lication, wishes to draw plans. It publishes the following: 
“Should any of our readers desire to procure plans and 
specifications for building, whether churches, schools, dwell- 
ings, stores, carriage houses and homes, or if they desire 
plans made for alterations, enlargements or additions of 
any kind to existing buildings, erection of porches, bay 
windows, extensions, wings, and so on, they are reminded 
that all business of the kind will receive prompt atten- 
tion at this office on very moderate terms.” A well known 
building monthly, commenting on this, says: “Doubtless the 
very ‘moderate terms’ prove quite effective, and while the 
regular skilled practitioner may by these terms be enabled 
to ‘take a rest,’ young draftsmen and would-be architects 
will have excellent opportunities to pick up a few ideas at 
the expense of the persons caught by the moderate terms.” 

Others in the field issue catalogues of plans, giving a 
few dimensions, and the same matter on every page, about 
furnishing plans and urging people to pay from $25 and 
up for a set of ready-made plans of the design they may 
select, although that would probably never be what could 
be used to meet their wants. 

A client once showed us plans and specifications for an 
18-room house, for which he paid $15—all contained on 
a sheet of paper two feet square, but useless to the owner. 
He employed us as architects to draw up proper plans and 
details, and have the works executed, which cost $3,800, and 
cheerfully and properly paid us for our services. 

If one writes these venders of plans, asking if a design 
can be executed for the amount asked they will answer, 
‘Gt can be done if our plans and specifications are followed.” 
If so much can be done why don’t they complete and deliver 
the house itself at any point for a stated price? But their 
great object is to sell plans. The costs given in the cata- 
logue are stated to be the actual cost of the structures 
such as will be secured by buying the materials and hiring 
the labor performed by day’s work. 

Therefore it would appear that a great deal of building 
is done in that locality by the day, and very cheap and 
quickly, which, however, is a delusion and a snare. A 
builder once remarked: “Why, at such prices the material 
must all be stolen.” 

These venders advertise that they alone inform owners 
fully and accurately about actual costs and all other mat- 
ters, instead of being like others giving information to 


architects, or plainly in the interest of builders. They 
counsel the public “to avoid trouble in building by having 
plans and specifications, and not trusting to untried plans 
made by amateurs. But be sure and get theirs; they make 
no mistakes, and sell them for qa quarter what an architect 
charges.” They state that in all their specifications good 
materials are called for, that it is poorest economy to 
expend the labor in working up inferior materials, and yet 
look at the costs given for completed buildings—often less 
than the best materials required in the building can be 
bought for. Beware of persons offering to do more than they 
or anyone can possibly accomplish. 

A gentleman saw in a newspaper an advertisement of a 
handsome house (cost $1,500), with a glowing description 
of the interior finish, its beauties in the way of Queen Anne 
stairs, mantels, and so on. He asked the advertisers if 
it had ever been built for the money, and if so where and 
for whom. He was referred to two men, who told 
him that the houses cost very much more, and were not built 
according to the description in the advertisement. One 
of the men had received a letter from the advertisers say- 
ing that the house should certainly be built for $2,000; but 
when cornered, they finally had to acknowledge to him that 
no builder would build it for less than $2,800 to $3,000. 
This they stated after some of their own builders had fig- 
ured it up, and this in view of the fact that the adver- 
tised cost is $1,500, figured according to material and labor 
in the locality in which the two men had built. The adver- 
tised $1,200 house by the same business house has cost in 
like manner $2,100 to build in a cheap way. Many more 
such instances could be recited. — 

So little does the buyer appreciate the difference in the 
skill and labor of one architect and another, that he often 
allows a paltry difference in charges of one-half per cent. 
of cost—a difference which he would think trivial in com- 
paring the merits of two existing buildings if he were pur- 
chasing—to determine the choice between architects, without 
regard to their qualifications on which the whole success or 
failure of the building will depend. It should be borne in 
mind that it requires from seven to ten years of study and 
close application to be reasonably admissible to practice, and 
for this time and cost of preparation the architect is entitled 
to as fair a return as any investment of time and money 
can be. If you get cinders in your iron, it is because there 
are cinders in the pay; there is always good iron to be had. 


Travel 


A summer school and tour through Italy, for American 
students, conducted by Prof. Paul Valenti, R.A.B.A., 
A.I.A., under the auspices of the Italian Government, is 
announced for 1926. The tour leaves New York on 26 
June and ends on 16 September in the same city, per- 
mitting a two-month sojourn in Italy. During this time 
all the great architectural centres and points of exceeding 
interest will be visited, supplemented by lectures, en tour, 
by Prof. Valenti. The tour and tuition entail an expense 
of $625. 

An illustrated brochure giving full details may be had 
upon application from Prof. Valenti, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 








An Open Letter 


To THE CHAPTER PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 
oF ALL CHAPTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 

As the response to the PirrsBurGH CHAPTER'S appeal 
for support in its movement to preserve the Allegheny 
County Courthouse and Jail, as designed by H. H. 
Richardson, from destruction, has been so very generous 
and whole-hearted that the Secretary finds it impossible 
to thank personally all those who have helped in this 
undertaking, he is using the pages of the JourNAL for 
this purpose. 

Will the Chapter Presidents, together with their Offi- 
cers and Members, accept the hearty thanks of the 
PittsBuURGH CHAPTER for their willing codperation and 
support in our endeavor to preserve Richardson’s master- 
piece; and although the civic election of last November 
has temporarily brought the matter to a standstill owing 
to a change in administration, it will again become active 
early in the new year, and the letters which you have 
written will be formidable evidence for its preservation. 

Tuomas W. Luptow, 
Secretary, PitTsBURGH CHAPTER. 


Competitions 


A competition for a two-story brick apartment build- 
ing and a five-room brick bungalow, to be erected in a 
new housing development in Niles Centre, IIl., was 
recently instituted with the approval of the Chicago 
Chapter. The professional adviser is Elmer C. Lowe, 
A. I. A., of Evanston, and Harry B. Wheelock, President 
of the Chicago Chapter, is one of the three members of 
the Jury of Award. The first prize of $1,200 for each 
building carries with it the supervision of construction 
work on the two buildings; there are second, third and 
fourth prizes of $300, $200 and $100, respectively. 


The first preliminary competition for the annual Paris 
Prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects will be held 
on 17 February. The Paris Prize entitles the winner to 
enter the advanced work of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and to receive $3,000 for his expenses for two and 
a half years’ residence and study abroad. Competitors 
must be American citizens and under 27 years of age on 
1 July, 1926. Application for circular should be made 
to H. O. Milliken, Chairman, 126 East 75th Street, New 
York City. 


Tue Governinc Committee of the James Harrison 
Steedman Memorial Fellowship in Architecture announces 
the first Competition for a Fellowship of the value of 
$1,500, the holder of which is to pursue the study of 
architecture in foreign countries, as determined by the 
Committee and under the guidance and control of the 
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School of Architecture of Washington University. This 
Fellowship is open to graduates in architecture of recog- 
nized architectural schools of the United States, who 
shall have had at least one year of practical work in the 
office of an architect practicing in St. Louis, Mo., and 
be between 21 and 31 years of age at the time of 
appointment. Application blanks and full particulars 
can be obtained from the head of the School of Archi- 
tecture of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., to 
whom all candidates are required to forward their appli- 
cation blanks, properly filled out, not later than 31 
January. The Governing Committee of the Scholarship 
consists of Louis La Beaume, Gabriel Ferrand and J. 
Lawrence Mauran, Chairman. 


Obituary 


James Stewart Barney 


Elected to Fellowship in The Institute in 1894 
Died at New York City, 22 November, 1924 


The late Mr. Barney prepared for the practice of his 
profession in the office of George B. Post, and was a 
student in the Columbia School of Architecture. Later 
he was associated in practice with Otis Chapman. Among 
the works designed and constructed by him were the 
Broadway Tabernacle, Troy Library, Hotel Navarre, and 
buildings for Grace Church parish. 

After two decades of professional practice he retired 
to live in Paris, entering an atelier as a student, special- 
izing in the study of painting in both water colors and 
oils. During the last several years he devoted himself 
to painting in oil, in which he showed great ability and 
acquired an enviable reputation as a painter of land- 
scapes, and was at the height of his art when his untimely 
end came. 

Mr. Barney possessed a remarkable talent in all 
branches of art, was a leader in thought for the best 
interests of his profession, and a valued member of the 
New York CHAPTER; a man of brilliant mind, with an 
engaging personality that endeared him to all who knew 
him, and gave him a high place in the esteem and affection 
of those who were so fortunate as to be given his friend- 
ship. 

James H. Forsythe 


Elected to The Institute in 1920 
Died at Minneapolis, Minn., 1 November, 1925 


James H. Forsythe was a graduate in Architecture of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Master in Architec- 
ture of Harvard University, from which he received the 
Nelson Traveling Fellowship in Architecture and traveled 
abroad and studied at the American Academy in Rome. 
He was Associate Professor of Architecture and Advisory 
Architect at the University of Minnesota and a member 
of the Minnesota CHaptTer of the Institute. 

F. M. Mann. 














Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabe- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Tests of Impure Waters for Mixing Concrete (4a). 
(Bulletin No. 12 of the Structural Materials Research 
Laboratory. Lewis Institute. Pages 44. Size 6" x 9”.) 
The principal conclusions from these tests are: 

(1) In spite of the wide variation in the origin and type 
of the waters used, and contrary to accepted opinion, most 
of the samples gave good results in concrete, which seems 
to be because the quantity of injurious impurities present 
is quite small. The following samples gave concrete 
strengths below the strength-ratio of 85 per cent (considered 
the lower limit for acceptable mixing waters): Acid waters, 
lime soak from tannery, refuse from paint factory, mineral 
water from Colorado, and waters containing over 5 per cent 
of common salt. 

(2) The quality of a mixing water is best measured by 
the ratio of its 28-day concrete or mortar strength to that of 
similar mixes with fresh water. While the lowest permis- 
sible strength-ratio is a matter of judgment, waters giving 
strength-ratios which in general fall below 85 per cent 
should be considered unsatisfactory; if only isolated tests 
are made, 80 per cent should be the limiting value. The 
time-of-setting test appears to be an unsafe guide as to the 
suitability of a water for mixing concrete. 

(3) Neither odor or color are any indication of quality 
of water for mixing concrete. Waters which were most 
unpromising in appearance gave good results. It may safely 
be said, however, that any natural water suitable for drink- 
ing can be used without question for mixing concrete. 

(4) Distilled waters gave concrete strengths essentially 
the same as other fresh waters. 

(5) Bog waters which were thought to be unsuitable 
for mixing concrete generally contained only small quantities 
of foreign materials and gave good results. The strength- 
ratios for the individual samples were seldom below 90 
per cent. 

(6) Sulphate waters produced little or no ill effects until 
a SO, concentration of about 1 per cent was reached. For 
a concentration of 0.5 per cent the average reduction in 
strength was about 4 per cent; a concentration of 1 per 
cent was required to produce a reduction in strength of 
more than 10 per cent. 

(7) Concrete mixed with sea water (about 3.5 per cent 
salts, mostly sodium chloride) and cured in the moist room 
gave higher strength than fresh-water concrete at ages 
of 3 and 7 days; at 28 days and over, the strength-ratios 
for sea water ranged from 80 to 88 per cent. Air-cured 
concrete mixed with sea water was lower in strength than 
similar fresh-water concrete at 3 months; but showed a 
recovery in strength at later ages and gave strengths equal 
to that obtained with fresh water. (In spite of the satisfac- 
tory strength results, it seems unwise to use sea water in 
reinforced-concrete construction, particularly in the tropics, 
on account of danger of corrosion of reinforcement.) 


(8) Synthetic sea water gave concrete and mortar 


strengths similar to natural sea water. 
(9) Concrete mixed with water from the Great Salt Lake 





(about 20 per cent sodium chloride) gave strength-ratios 
from 65 to 77 per cent at ages of 28 days and over. This 
water is not satisfactory for mixing concrete, unless allow- 
ance is made for about 30 per cent reduction in strength. 

(10) Water from Devil’s Lake, North Dakota (0.15 per 
cent sodium sulphate and 0.15 per cent sodium chloride), 
gave normal concrete strength and showed no ill effects. 

(11) Water from Medicine Lake, South Dakota (3.5 per 
cent solution of sulphates, largely magnesium; SO, con- 
centration 2.8 per cent), gave strengths similar to that 
obtained with sea water. The lowest strength-ratio was 
84 per cent. 

(12) Waters from drains and small streams in sulphate 
districts gave satisfactory strengths at ages up to 2% yr. 
The lowest strength-ratios were about 90 per cent. 

(13) Concrete made with solutions of common salt and 
cured until test in a moist room showed a slight increase 
in strength at 3 days for solutions of 10 per cent and less. 
Solutions of low concentration (1 and 2 per cent) also 
showed a slight increase in strength at 7 days; after 7 
days, however, all concentrations gave material reductions 
in strength. Strength-ratios as low as 60 per cent were 
found for a 20 per cent solution at early ages and for 10 
per cent and 15 per cent solutions at the later ages. Con- 
crete made with salt solutions and cured in the moist room 
for 28 days, then in air, gave results at 3 months almost 
identical with that for moist-room curing. The addition of 
salt reduced the strength at 1 yr. about 12 per cent; at 2% 
yr. there was no reduction in strength. The apparently 
conflicting results for moist-room and air-curing have not 
been explained. 

(14) The use of common salt for the purpose of lower- 
ing the freezing point of the mixing water during cold 
weather should not be permitted; 5 per cent of salt lowers 
the freezing point of water about 6 degrees F., but reduces 
the strength of concrete about 30 per cent. 

(15) Mine and mineral waters gave generally good 
results in concrete. Pumpage waters from coal and gypsum 
mines also gave good results in concrete. 

(16) Water containing sanitary sewage gave essentially 
the same concrete strength as fresh water. Water from 
the Illinois River, which carries sewage from Chicago, gave 
strength-ratios at 28 days and 3 months of 83 and 85 per 
cent for moist-room curing; for air-curing strength-ratios 
ranged from 92 to 102 per cent. 

(17) Waters containing refuse from oil refineries gave 
erratic strengths. These samples generally gave strengths 
near normal, but in some cases material reductions in 
strength were found. Setting time of cement with one water 
sample was, initial 10 hr., final 42 hr. 

(18) “Bubbly Creek” water, highly polluted with Chicago 
Stockyards waste and of an offensive odor, showed strength- 
ratios of about 100 per cent for all ages, mixes and con- 
sistencies. 

(19) Tannery wastes generally gave reductions in con- 
crete strength; the lowest strength-ratios were about 80 
per cent (lime soak water). 

(20) Brewery and soap works wastes gave concrete 
strengths essentially the same as that of fresh water. 
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(21) Waste from a gas plant and a corn products factory 
gave good results; the strength-ratios ranged from 90 to 100 
per cent. 

(22) Paint factory waste water gave strength-ratio from 
80 to 90 per cent. 

(23) A spent plating bath containing sulphuric acid, 
after dilution to 10 and 20 per cent of its original concen- 
tration, gave strength-ratios as low as 85 per cent for the 
10 per cent solution and 75 per cent for the 20 per cent solu- 
tion. For different consistencies both solutions gave about 
the same strength-ratios which ranged from 88 to 106 per 
cent. Lower strength-ratios were obtained with the rich 
concretes than with the lean. 

(24) The strength of concrete mixed with all samples 
of impure waters showed normal increase at 28 days with 
additional quantities of cement. The impure waters gave 
about the same strength-ratios regardless of the mix used 
in the concrete tests. For the usual range in mixtures (1:5 
to 1:4) the strength increased about 1 per cent for each 1 
per cent additional cement. 

(25) There was a marked reduction in strength of con- 
crete with increase in quantity of mixing water for both 
fresh and impure waters. Increasing the quantity of mix- 
ing water 1 per cent reduced the strength of concrete about 
the same amount as if the quantity of cement were reduced 
1 per cent. 

However, a comparatively slight increase in quantity of 
mixing water produced a greater reduction in concrete 
strength than that caused by the use of the most polluted 
mixing water that is ordinarily encountered. These tests 
show the importance of the water-ratio strength relation in 
concrete which has been pointed out in numerous other 
reports from this Laboratory. 

(26) The effect of impure waters was in general inde- 
pendent of the consistency of the concrete. Acid waters 
from a spent plating bath gave somewhat higher strength- 
ratios in the wetter concretes. 

(27) The strength of concrete cured in a damp condi- 
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tion at normal temperatures increased with age for both 
fresh and impure waters. The strength was approximately 
proportional to the logarithm of the age at test. 

(28) The effect of impure mixing waters on the tensile 
and compressive strength of 1:3 standards and mortar at 
ages of 3 days to 2% yr. was generally similar to that on the 
compressive strength of concrete. In the mortar tests a 
few waters gave somewhat higher strength-ratios and 
one water gave a somewhat lower strength-ratio than was 
obtained in concrete. 

(29) The percentage of water required for normal con- 
sistency of cement when mixed with the impure water was, 
with a few exceptions, about the same as for fresh waters. 
Water from Great Salt Lake, solutions of 5 to. 20 per cent of 
common salt, refuse from an oil refinery, Medicine Lake 
water, and acid water from a spent plating bath, required 
somewhat higher percentages for normal consistencies than 
fresh water. 

(30) The time of setting of portland cement mixed with 
the impure waters was about the same as for fresh waters; 
however, there were some notable exceptions. In most in- 
stances the samples giving low concrete strength-ratios were 
slow setting. On the whole the tests show that time of 
setting is not a satisfactory test for suitability of a water for 
mixing concrete. 

(31) None of the impure waters caused unsoundness of 
the portland cement when subjected to the standard test over 
boiling water. 

(32) Most specifications for water for mixing concrete 
are so worded that they would, if strictly enforced, exclude 
nearly all but rain water and distilled water; these tests 
have shown that almost any impurity may be present with- 
out necessarily producing ill effects. The important point 
is not whether impurities are present, but do the impurities 
occur in injurious quantities? 

(33) The effect of sugar and similar compounds was not 
studied; earlier tests have shown that these compounds are 
most detrimental and must be avoided. 
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